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MINIMAL ESSENTIALS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By LOUIS W. RAPEER, Ph. D. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


PART II. 


NON-ENGLISH LANGUAGES AND NON-ARITHMETICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


HE alternative of eliminating all requirements fluences which have put the modern languages, for the 

that do not relate closely to the five factors of most part German, into the American high schools 

(1) health, (2) vocational and domestic effi were many, but chiefly the following ten sets of facts 
ciency, (3) citizenship, (4) morality and social ser- and notfons: 
vice, and (5) harmless enjoyment, has hardly been 1. The rather servile imitation of the German gymnasium 
considered in this country. Colleges have been con- and the French Lycée. 
cerned with devising means by which to hold the 2. The desire of many Germans in this country, hyphen- 
ated and unhyphenated, to keep alive here the language of 
the Fatherland. As a boy in Cincinnati, the writer studied 
in the public schools under an English teacher in the morn- 
the youth of the land. Many would even try ings, and under a German teacher, speaking only the German 
to use the junior high-school movement to thrust language, in the afternoons. In German centers a large 
the non-English language and non-arithmetical mathe- amount of time has been misspent in teaching German to 
many who could have little use for it. 

3. The doctrine of “formal discipline,” namely, that the 
hie : value of the mental training which one gets from certain 
ments is better known the truth of this statement will subjects is sufficient to justify them even if they have no 
be recognized. Colleges of the future may be found, content value for meeting any of the great needs of life; 
however, giving special credit for health and physical (i. e., that one need not use these languages in speaking or 
otherwise in later life to get more educational benefit than 


ae ‘ . ‘ : could otherwise be obtained for the same expenditure of time 
which the high-school graduates live, for experience. 
5 and effort). 


high schools in the ruts of tradition rather than 
in stimulating them to do their share in educating 


matics downward upon elementary-school boys and 
girls. When the history of college-entrance require- 


” 


levelopment, for general knowledge of the world 


and power along the lines of the principal problems 4. The theory that a person can learn the languages in 
‘f life which all people must face and which they are school better early in life than in the period, say, from eigh- 
teen to twenty-two, a very common belief. 


today facing poorly because of the lack of a thorough- 
5. The idea of certain teachers that all or most college 


going socialized and American education. Students . : 
‘ : ; : students should study French or German because they will 
education do not object to college requirements. need to read these languages for advanced scholarship which 
They object to requirements of the less valuable in js not true. 

place of the absolutely essential. 6. The fact that the methods of teaching these languages 
It seems desirable to outline briefly some of the rea- Were organized, easily followed without much knowledge or 
sons for the elimination of the requirements of the skill, and thet until recently me eo apeaene, — 
; soe es nomics, civics, ethics, vocational studies, home education, etc., 
variously stated number of “units” in algebra, geom-  ..., largely “without form and void,” or not yet organized, 

etry, Latin, Greek, French, German, etc. Latin was, selected, and adapted to teaching secondary students. 
both for the general student body and for college 7. The notion that students would probably need these 
entrance students, the entire curriculum, practically, modern languages for harmless enjoyment of leisure—in 
of the Latin-grammar school out of which came the travel abroad, = reading ve and soothe, yn = the 
-songs ot these countries, and in interpreting quotations or 


academy and the modern high school. Some time  jenus. 


after the Renaissance it was the principal college sub- 8. The theory that a knowledge of these languages and 
ject. Modern languages and mathematics had to fight “Latin contributed considerable ability in the use of English. 

9. The notion that students may just as well as not take 
these languages while in high school or college since they 
‘ had the time and many rather enjoyed studying them. 
ciplinary reasons. French and German were not 10. The conventional idea that pupils should study these 
counted for admission until the seventies. The in- languages because the “best people” do so. 


for college credit for a long time before they got it. 
But once in, the latter have held their own, for dis- 
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What can the educator say when faced by this for- 
midable array? Our question here is not exactly 
languages value. The 
question always is what knowledge, habits, ideals, and 


whether modern have any 
appreciations are of most value for meeting the five- 
fold aims of education in this country to-day, the 
questions asked so ably years ago by Herbert Spencer 
and previously by Benjamin Franklin in his 1789 pro- 
test against the classical degeneration of the academy 
which he had started with such high hopes in 1750. 
Not what we should like to have all pupils study if 
they had twenty years for education and a life of 
leisure ahead of Athens! But 
what our great democratic institutions filled with stu- 


them as in ancient 
dents from all ranks of society, most of them never 
entering colleges, need to help them and America face 
the issues of preventable poverty, disease, crime, vo- 
cational and domestic inefficiency, degradingly used 
leisure, and a generally low status of educational and 
scientific opinion ! 

But let us look at this decimal array, anyway, and 
see what these opinions and facts amount to. 

1. There can be no doubt that the great group of 
schoolmen who went to Germany for their higher edu- 
cation a few decades ago came back filled with the 
desire to get into our high-school curricula the sub- 
jects which they found there. Some of these men, 
in high places, still revere the German gymnasium cur- 
riculum. The fallacies here were those of thinking 
that the schooling devised to accentuate class distinc- 
tions and fit an aristocracy for aweing and ruling the 
masses should be appropriate here, and that our coun- 
try, separated by an ocean far from France and Ger- 
many, should have any such need of ability to use in 
intercourse and reading the languages which these 
peoples, in close and intimate relationship, in peace 
No. Our pupils have al- 
ways needed English, more and better than they ob- 
tained. 


or war, very much need. 


Our teaching of modern foreign languages 
has taken valuable time much better spent on this and 
similar American problems. They need Spanish more 
than they need German but this should be made even 
an elective in only a relatively few high schools of the 
land. Go slow about introducing subjects not found 
among the minimal essentials is a good conservative 
rule. 

2. It was probably unwise to let the sentiments of 
even a very desirable alien people here dominate cur- 
ricula enough to make possible the recognition of 
This has 
tended to obstruct the Americanization of our aliens 


German and French as staple subjects. 


by eliminating from their possible courses subjects 
which function directly in Americanization such as 


American Citizenship, and by cultivating such close 
attachments for foreign countries as to prove a men- 
ace to us in our international crises. Why not teach 
Spanish, Italian, Japanese, and Russian in all high 
schools? Simply because we have not had powerful 
groups of sentimental zealots to push them in! Once 
get a subject into a school and the tendency is for 
the schoolmaster and the public to fall down and wor- 
ship it as one of the indispensable pillars of the school 
edifice! Our language and our curricula must be 
American. Through a very few linguistic specialists 
America may, as Professor Snedden points out, keep 
in touch with France and Germany. This group may 
be smaller than one one-thousandth of the number 
of high-school students who are now compelled to 
study these languages, even the exceedingly few learn 
them well enough to use them. 

3. The doctrine of broad formal discipline is also 
untenable. We probably get a modicum of general 
discipline, or training in “reasoning,” in “memory,” 
in “will power,” etc., in any of the supposed “facul- 
ties” from any similar groups of purposive activities. 
The teachers in a large number of eastern secondary 
schools and colleges, for example, recently attributed 
little less “discipline?” so-called, to waiting on tables 
and playing on the college football teams than to the 
old “classical” or “cultural” subjects. 

The literature on this subject is quite extensive and 
we have many psychological experiments to test the 
old theory. Judd in his “Psychology of the High 
School Subjects” expresses the most conservative 
views on the problem and becomes almost reactionary 
in trying to meet the points of Thorndike who ex- 
presses in his * the most 
A sound middle position would 
be to teach no subject unless it can be justified in con- 
tent as being clearly and plainly worth more than any- 
thing that could be put into its place for meeting the 
principal aims of education. 


“Educational Psychology,’ 
progressive views. 


Formal discipline is an unproved hypothesis for 
which there are more refuting than supporting data.” 

We can not take the time of students in our schools 
to teach them subjects, costing more per pupil-hour 
than most others, which have little more than vague 
opinions back of them. 


Manual training, agricultural, domestic, and com- 


* mercial subjects are costly because of the equipment 


necessary and supplies used, but the studies of Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt show that the non-English languages 


and Latin cost in a typical city as much or more per 
pupil-hour of instruction as does shopwork, mechan- 
ical drawing and commercial subjects (10.3 cents of 
a dollar each), while the modern languages cost even 
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more (11.4 cents), the average of all the other sub- 
jects being only a little over seven cents. Greek was 
put out of the Newton, Massachusetts, high school 
mly a few years ago because, as Superintendent 
Spaulding said, his cost accounting showed that Greek 
was costing far more than it was evidently worth to 
the people supporting the schools, considering what 
other education might be purchased with the money. 

Wait until the people generally learn of such mat- 
ters, and their present distrust of the formal-discipline 
notion will, with these facts, challenge effectively this 
overburdening study of “words, words, words,” espe- 
cially foreign words. We need some of the wisdom 
of Horace Mann, who early protested against putting 
the cart before the horse in education—in requiririg 
what should be electives and making elective or non- 
existent what should be required of all. If we could 
compute the number of preventable deaths caused by 
the crowding out of hygiene from our schools in the 
last fifty years, we should possess in this alone suff- 
cient proof of lamentable waste. 

4. For those who believe that “the only time to 
learn languages is in childhood and not in the college 
period” we refer to the studies summarized by Pro- 
fessor Parker, of the University of Chicago, in his 
volume on “Methods of Teaching in High Schools” 
(Ginn) in a chapter entitled, “The Influence of Age 
on Learning.” Here again naive opinion based on 
isolated or peculiar instances falls before expert psy- 
chological tests. The ability to memorize and retain 
a language vocabulary increases gradually with ex- 
perience and age up to about twenty, as does the 
ability to reason or any other mental trait. It cer- 
tainly does not decrease. Parker speaks ably against 
having any large proportion of high-school students 
studying foreign languages on the grounds that they 
can learn them much better in less time and with 
less toss in relearning if they postpone them till the 
college period, and that such high school teaching is 
poor social economy. We can here do little more than 
Practically all colleges now have 
Why not 
have them there for practically all students who will 
And 


why not have Latin and non-arithmetical mathematics 


refer to the chapter. 
beginning courses in French and German. 


be required to study these subjects in college? 
ilso begun there instead of requiring them as we do 


We must 
conclude that the time to study foreign languages for 


of about a million high school students? 


those who are going to college is in the college period. 
Practically no others will need them. 

5. Parker meets well also in the above mentioned 
‘hapter the fifth argument that students need to study 
the non-English modern languages in high school be- 


cause they will need to read these languages for ad- 
vanced scholarship. We beg to quote his words: 


“Let us consider 1,000 students who enter high school. 
Of these, probably 500 will not continue to graduation. Prac- 
tically none of the non-graduates will have occasion to use 
French or German as a practical tool for further study. Of 
the 500, 250 may go to college. Of these, 100 may graduate 
and be eligible to become candidates for the doctor’s degree. 
3ut as a matter of fact only 10 out of the original 1,000 
will ever do serious graduate study to the extent of re- 
ceiving the master’s degree (that is, one year after gradua- 


tion from college). Probably not five out of the original 
1,000 who entered high school will become serious candidates 
for the doctor’s degree. Of the five some will try to choose 
topics for dissertations in connection with which they will 
not have to use French or German. Of those who secure the 
degree very few will continue to do productive research work 
which will require a reading knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage. Many of them will get positions as professors in 
small colleges, normal schools, or high schools, and do rou- 


tine teaching the rest of their lives.” 


The professors of chemistry and of engineering in 
the college could be answered in much the same way. 
Their students “after years of study do not gain fa- 
cility in reading these languages. They drop them as 
soon as the professors’ backs are turned. They sen- 
sibly depend upon translators to put into the English 
technical journals and books the most valuable writ- 
ings of the foreign investigators. Most of them can 
not keep up with even the literature of their profes- 
sion published in English, let alone the foreign tech- 
nical journals. A questionnaire sent by the writer 
to five hundred graduate engineers, all out of college 
over ten years, showed that this is true for them, and 
that they regard French and German. largely as waste 
time. Soon we should have to read Japanese, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and Italian to get in the original the 
The 
largely impractical and the extremely few really bene- 
fited will not 


chief scientific productions. whole ideal is 


warrant wholesale required-foreign- 
1 


language study in high schools. I reconimend for 


reading also the passages in Professor Bobbitt’s “Sur- 


vey of the School System of San Antonio, Texas,” 
on these phases of wasted effort. A few specialists 
can each month review the principal foreign works 
in our English journals of technology. 

6. These languages need not now be taught because 
there is nothing else to teach. Excellent courses in 
American citizenship, in applied ethics, in elementary 
sociology, in industrial, agricultural, and home edu- 
cation, in hygiene and physical development, and so 
on, have been well worked out. Their pedagogy is 
being developed, some now being organized as a se- 
ries of projects or problems, almost as closely chiseled 


as the “pure” (unapplied and inapplicable) mathe- 
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matics of the old mathematician, and at least as well 
organized for any kind of “mental discipline” as for- 
eign languages. 

Besides, these socially-directed subjects possess the 
tremendous psychological advantage of having a con- 
tent that is full of suggestions and associations with 
the affairs of life, making possible the recall, use, and 
functioning of knowledge, habits, ideals, and appre- 
ciations gained, whereas the pure mathematics and 
non-English languages connect exceedingly little with 
the concrete lives of people out of the academic world. 
It could be truthfully said of many high-school 
courses of the type which conforms most closely to 
the linguistic-college-preparatory ideal that there are 
more valuable, educative, teachable, and interesting 
subjects outside the curriculums than within them. 
We live at a fortunate time when first-class text- 
books have been worked out for most of the subjects 
which need to be taught in the high school and each 
year sees many marked improvements. 

The recent organization of introductory economics 
at the University of Chicago as a sefies of problems 
by which students gain power to think on the prob- 
lems of life, rather than on those of abstract mathe- 
matics, is very suggestive. Professor Sharps’s work 
at the University of Wisconsin in the field of high- 
school ethics, or moral instruction (tabu for a long 
time) is highly suggestive in another field. (See his 
volume on Moral Instruction; Bobbs-Merrill.) The 
books by Beard and by Dunn on citizenship are of a 
new order. The right use of leisure, recreation, and 
avocational activities are being developed and made 
available for school procedure.' A great wealth of 
educative material closely related to the aims of edu- 
cation lies before us. Why remain bound to the cur- 
riculums of those who were without a knowledge of 
psychology, without subject matter outside of the 
“classics,” and were “hard up” for something to put 
into the high-school course to fill up four years to 
time ? . 

7. The avocational, cultural, or leisure argument 
for the study of foreign languages by high-school and 
college students is about the only one which seems to 
have any weight. We are not speaking of a refine- 
ment of mind, a “discipline,” but of such harmless en- 
joyment as that of reading French or German plays 
and novels in the original, of singing French and Ger- 
man songs, being able to interpret quotations in a for- 
eign tongue, understanding French fashion terms and 


"See, for example, the recreational surveys of Springfield, 
Ipswich, Madison, and Cleveland, all made in the last few 
years and the first of their kind. 





menus, being able to talk the language when abroad, 
and so on. 

The answer here is that the pedantic habit of 
sprinkling pages with a foreign tongue is rapidly ‘dy- 
ing out, that the average high school or even college 
student will never see the Rhine or the Rhone, that 
admirable translations of the worthiest foreign lit- 
erature soon appear—far more satisfactory than 
the results of the kind of knowledge of these lan- 
guages that even the best type of student usually ob- 
tains—that we can get along with the fashions and 
the menus pretty well without sacrificing years of 
time in foreign-language study, and that in the years 
spent in such study we could be gaining education in 
many types of avocations and harmless enjoyment 
which are now denied us. We are not organizing our 
high-school or college courses especially for academic 
specialists, for the leisure classes, nor for any who 
can afford to fritter away precious time and energy. 
Education in America means something else. Our 
schools have not yet proved themselves very able at 
teaching essentials. 





8. The eighth argument, that students may just as 
well as not take such subjects while they are in high 
schools, shows a lack of knowledge of what should 
be done in the high school, how little time there is for 
extras, and much time and money is lost by taking 
them. Many speak for these languages in the high 
school with as little comprehension of purpose and 
relative value as the girl who on being asked why she 
was studying French and German in the high school 
said: “O, I don’t know, really. People ask you what 
language you have studied, you know, and you like to 
have something to tell them.” 

We shall let Professor Parker meet this argument. 
In the above-mentioned chapter he says: 


“Putting together the psychological evidence concerning 
the facility with which a reading knowledge or the vocabu- 
lary of a language is acquired at different ages, and the facts 
concerning the enormous social waste that is entailed by re- 
quiring or advising students to begin the study of foreign lan- 
guages early, we feel justified in maintaining that in most 


_cases the study of a foreign language should be begun in 


later adolescence (from eighteen to twenty-two years of 
age), when the few students who will use the language begin 
to arrange their elections of studies with definite reference 
to a practical goal in connection with which they will use 
them. ag 


Inasmuch as over 90% of high-school students will 
not have occasion to use a foreign language as a prac- 
tical tool in later life, we shall avoid an enormous so- 
cial waste (of community money, teacher’s time and 
energy, and students’ time and energy) by making 
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little or no provision for the study of a foreign lan- 
guage by most students in American high schools. 
Those who will use it as a practical tool in reading 
may begin to learfi it when it becomes reasonably cer- 
tain which students they are. If they are to be candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as many 
of those are who use the language as a tool for study- 
ing, they can learn French in one year and German in 
two years during their college course. 

Moreover, learning the language at this period will 
obviate ‘the waste of time ordinarily entailed in re- 
learning the language when it has been studied early 
in life. That this necessity of relearning is a serious 
fact is shown by the large numbers of failures in effi- 
ciency and reading examinations in French and Ger- 
man by students in college who have studied the lan- 
guages from two to ten years before taking the ex- 
amination. 

9. The ninth argument is that a study of the non- 
English languages gives one proficiency in the use of 
English. Professor Starch has met this argument by 
a scientific investigation. And one ounce of accurate 
scientific investigation is worth tons of opinions, reso- 
lutions, and surmises. In his article entitled, “Some 
Experimental Data on the Value of Studying Foreign 
Languages,” he gives the results of extensive investi- 
The average marks of students 
in high school and college failed to increase signifi- 
cantly with the number of years the various students 


gations in this field. 


had studied foreign languages, from 0 to 15, in actual 
tested ability to use the English language, “good 
usage.” In fact, the average scores for correctness 
of usage of university juniors and seniors decreased 
with the number of years they had studied foreign 
The more they studied French and Ger- 
man the less ability they showed in correct usage in 
English. 


languages. 


Professor Stark necessarily attributes some increase 
of knowledge of “grammar” shown to the influence 
of the foreign-language study ; but this may largely be 
accounted for by the fact that many students study 
English grammar in the high school and that the 
rhetoric in high school and college and the constant 
writing of themes gives considerable insight into 


Fur- 


“Latin obviously has no ad- 


grammar aside from foreign-language study. 
thermore, he finds that 
vantage over any other foreign language in increasing 
grammatical knowledge or usage of English.” The 
reader is referred to the statistics in the article itself. 
Such tests may readily be repeated at other institu- 
tions. On this evidence alone we may conclude that 
knowledge, skill, and taste in English evidently can 
not be obtained by studying something else, and that 


even if there are slight additions to ability in English 
from foreign-language study they are beught at an 
And if increase in 
grammatical knowledge, as shown by many tests it 


exorbitant price. there is an 
does not correlate with ability to use good English.’ 
Other data appearing in School and Society for 
August 14, 1915, and November 20, 1915, bear out 
the same general conclusion. A little more scientific 
investigation of this group of problems will be suffi- 
cient to prove the general proposition stated in our 
formed’ paper.* The efforts and pleas of Benjamin 
Franklin and of those who started high schools here 
to achieve real democratic education may yet be real- 
ized. The rural consolidated school with its six-year 
high school course, probably, must fight for the essen- 
tials of rural education or degenerate into formalism 
like all-its predecessors. The village and city high 
school is now in the movement toward better things. 
10. The “conventional” value, although strong for 
getting students for foreign-language studies and the 
classics, has no weight as an argument for costly 
Booker T. 
Washington said that after the Civil War the negroes 
had but two great aims in life. One was to hold of- 
fice, thus realizing their sovereignty as free citizens, 
and the other was to study Latin. 
to them a liberal education. 


courses in our American high schools. 


The latter meant 
The young folks of their 
wealthy owners had been going north for Latin, with 
some French and German, and had come back able 
to chant certain cabalistic conjugations, thus strik- 
ing awe into those who knew not the charm! We 
have not the time, energy, nor money to waste in 
meeting such conventional, traditional, aristocratic 
aims as this in our schools and colleges when real cul- 
ture and real efficiency must be developed for meeting 
the stirring problems of life which press on all for 
solution. Such doctrine is not utilitarian in the sense 
of a mere bread-and-butter aim. 


ture.” 


It is a plea for “cul- 
Let us make neither academic nor vocational 
specialists of our boys and girls without furnishing 
first a broad cultural foundation, meeting the first aims 
of education. We want American boys and girls to 
get an American education, not a wooden-nutmeg 
substitute. The ten arguments for the modern for- 
eign languages when examined are found without 
force. Arguments for the ancient languages, Greek 
and Latin, are today puerile and impotent. 


THE OUTCOME 
What has been said, then, applies largely also to the 


study of Latin and Greek and to abstract, non-arith- 


? See chapter on Grammar in the editor’s volume on Teach- 
ing Elementary School Subjects (Scribner’s). 
*See THe Hicu Scuoor Journar for February, 1919. 
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metical mathematics, i. e., algebra and geometry. We 
can not here take up the arguments given for these 
studies. We should attempt to prove by analysis and 
verifiable data that these subjects give no special 
“disciplinary effects” which are more valuable to 
young Americans than they could by other use of their 
time, that they do not especially develop the “mem- 
ory” or the “reasoning powers,” or those of “ac- 
curacy,” “discrimination,” and the long list frequently 
mentioned by those with vested interests in the sub- 


jects.” 


mathematics is unlike that which we must use in meet- 


We should demonstrate that the thinking in 


ing the problems of life, as analyzed by Dewey and 
others, both in method of mental activity and in the 
content or subject-matter. We can gain power in 
solving the manifold problems of life by solving them, 
by dealing with them in class or community, and not 
by dealing deductively with x, y, z, or the lines and 
angles of geometric figures. But we must leave these 
subjects for further examination by our readers and 
the investigators who are studying subject values. 


Why did the schoolmasters of the past fasten upon 


our school traditions the method of attempting to edu- 
cate children backwards, indirectly, abandoning the 
near and the evidently educative, and seizing upon 
far-off, hypothetical subjects which*only a remoteness 
from the experiences of real life and a very vivid im- 
agination would ever lead one to regard as educative 
in any large degree? The history of education reveals 
that many lines of non-reason in the form of blind 
imitation, mere tradition, and other-worldly aristoc- 
racy gradually converged to bring about this anomal- 
ous situation today. Fixing our eyes on the social 
aims of education, on the nature and needs of the 
youth to be educated, and perseverance in the scientific 
evaluation of subject-matter, results, and methods 
are the only means which will help us to break away 
and inventively and creatively to construct the cul- 
tural education of future America.* For rural educa- 
tion in consolidated schools the need of such a method 
of establishing a real country-life education for coun- 
try people constitutes nothing less than a social em- 
The 
period of reconstruction is upon us with its duties. 
The first duty is educational reform. 


ergency in these early years of its development. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL RECITATION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS, Pd. D. 
The University of North Carolina 


PART IL. 


PLANNING THE RECITATION: A QUESTION OF 
RELATIVE VALUES 


NOTHER characteristic of the recitation is in- 
volved in this matter of planning. Not every 

part of an assignment is of equal worth with 
every other part. The same part of the recitation, 
moreover, is not always to be equally emphasized. 
There is a relationship between facts which must not 
be ignored. There is a fluctuation in the value of a fact 
or set of facts which must needs be taken into account 
as one plans the topic or the subject to be treated. 
These differences in worth, in values, must be recog- 
nized and the conduct of the recitation planned ac- 
cordingly. This characteristic is manifest in the reci- 
tation because if the teacher has recognized it in plan- 
ning the lesson, the recitation will eventuate in placing 
different values on different parts of the recitation and 
in laying greater emphasis upon teaching some parts 
than upon teaching others. In the good recitation, 
therefore, there is not only an underlying and develop- 
ing train of continuity, but there is also a variety, a 


*See Moore’s new volume on What is Education (Ginn), 
chapter on “The Doctrine of General Discipline,” also 
Moritz’s article in School and Society for May, 1918. 


change in the stress put upon teaching the several 
parts of the lesson. It is the characteristic designated 
by Dr. McMurry as “Evaluation.” 

The examples of this feature are numberless but a 
few may be given for the sake of clearness. Suppose 
the words in a given spelling lesson are as follows: 
sediment, privilege, civil, truculent, bicycle, maxim. 
In teaching children how to spell these words it is 
self-evident that “truculent” is not as important a 
word for them to learn how to spell as almost any 
other one of the words. Perhaps “maxim,” even, is 
not so highly important as some other or others in 
the list. Furthermore, in teaching the spelling of any 
given word, say “bicycle,” not every letter needs to 
be given equal emphasis with every other letter. There 
is a difference in value within the words themselves. 

Now, then, the good recitation in spelling will recog- 
nize these differences; and while it will not neglect 
to teach the proper spelling of “truculent,” it will show 
recognition of the fact that the word is not commonly 


*See Dewey’s definitions and discussions of culture and 
character in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education. 
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used and need not be greatly emphasized. The proper 
and the “y” in “bicycle” and the 
silent “e” will be emphasized when the lesson is well 
taught as will the second “i” The 
ther words practically spell themselves if properly 
and carefully pronounced. The good teacher will have 
planned to do this emphasizing, and the selection of 


easoe 


placing of the “i 


“ 


in “privilege.” 


the proper words and letters for emphasis indicates 
clearly the fact of good planning. 

To illustrate again. In studying the topic of seed- 
germination the emphasis will be at one time on the 
fact that heat and moisture are two essential condi- 
tions for germination of seeds; and again the em- 
phasis will be placed upon the necessity that the seeds 
be properly fertilized, and the methods whereby pol- 
The 


value of the fact itself remains unchanged, but its 


len is transported become the point of emphasis. 


value in relation to other facts constantly changes. 
Facts, however, possess not only varying quantita- 
tive value but their qualitative value changes as well. 
It is a fact that rivers carry silt along in their chan- 
from the wearing away of the land 
through which they flow and finally deposit it in great 
quantities at their mouths forming so-called deltas. 
Who can say if that fact is worth more or worth less 


nels derived 


in a discussion of erosion than in a discussion of soil 
fertility and the causes of wasted top soil? It is not 
a question of more or less but rather one of difference 
in kind. 

Consider a lesson in a foreign language. Here is a 
selection of wonderful beauty as a piece of descriptive 
literature. It also embodies certain grammatical 


Who may 


say whether the passage should be evaluated for one 


usages and illustrates them to perfection. 
purpose above another? It, too, is a matter of dif- 
ference in kind, not in amount. 

The good recitation recognizes this sort of values 
also, and while recognizing a differing value among 
facts as to their worth, recognizes also that facts are 
possible of more than one interpretation of value. The 
good teacher knows these differences, anticipates them, 
plans for them, and helps the class forward in determ- 
ining not only the worth but also the place, the rela- 
tion and the significance of the difference in facts. 

So the good recitation is the one where teacher and 
pupils are together seeking to weigh and consider, to 
seek and locate, to determine and establish the old and 
new, the large and the small, the significant and the 
insignificant. The good recitation is a sifting as well 
No fact is taken at its face 
value but always considered in its relation to other 
Because an event, a feeling, an act, a truth is 


as a collecting process. 


facts. 
novel the good recitation does not give it undue im- 





portance but insists that it prove itself and its worth. 
Contributions to the aim and purpose of the recitation 
are welcomed and held. What is irrelevant, what 
fails to aid in setting forth the purpose of the recita- 
tion, is discarded and forced into the background. 
Always the value of facts is weighed in the balance 
of the recitation-aim and the estimate, once made, de- 
While 


the path may be winding and devious, while the blaze 


termines the place of the fact in the lesson. 


seems to grow dim at times, the good recitation keeps 
and 
through the maze and the dazzling array carries the 
class successfully to the dsired end. 


an eye always on the lesson compass,—its aim, 





This matter of values is highly important. So 
many teachers who would otherwise do good teaching 
allow themselves to be drawn away from lesson aims 
and purposes through a careless handling of lesson 
values. ~ A point seems interesting to the class and in 
the hope that by following the point through, some- 
how the aim of the recitation may be reached, the 
teacher allows the pupils to rush along full speed 
only to find that the chase has been up a blind alley, 
and the pursuit comes to an abrupt end. The wise 
and the efficient teacher who has worked the lesson 
through before coming to class and who has the plan 
clearly in mind has discovered this attractive bypath ; 
and when the pupils’ feet begin to straggle off, she 
brings them back into line again by skillfully setting 
before them the clearer and surer method of approach. 
The teacher whose work is well planned and who has 
determined the lesson’s values has no delusions and 
faise hopes about the novel and interesting point but 
understands only too well that—‘“Only this way lies 
safety.” If the values are clearly seen, and if facts in 
a lesson are given their proper values, the recitation 
becomes a unit; and what starts out to be develop- 
ment ends as it started, and the energy of both teacher 
and pupils is conserved because it is directed. 

Of course this is one way in which the recitation 
helps to contribute to the all-round development of 
the individuals in the class, for it is an exercise in 
learning how to study, how to weigh, consider, decide, 
and attend. It helps develop certain most desirable 
and intellectual habits, while it carries with it a most 
desirable moral affect. Not to be swept from one’s 
intellectual feet by attractive lines of investigation, 


not to lose one’s power “to see a thing through,” not 
to hesitate and halt, struggle and waver over an act 
requiring decision and firmness, are highly desirable 
qualities to develop in the lives of young people. 
Through judicial and careful planning of lessons, 
weighing the different points, determining and select- 
ing the material for emphasis, the good teacher helps 
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to realize the proper functions of the recitation and 
lays the foundation for more complete and well- 
rounded intellectual effort among the members of the 
class. 

THE ART OF GOOD QUESTIONING 

In this connection there is involved another char- 
acteristic of the recitation, viz., good questioning. 
Many a recitation is spoiled because of poor ques- 
tions. Too often this feature grows out of careless 
planning. The teacher has a very general but not a 
very concrete and well thought out purpose in mind. 
The questioning becomes haphazard, vague, indefinite, 
non-sequential. The pupils get no well-connected and 
clearly-defined conception of the lesson and cannot 
place it in their scheme of knowledge. Random ques- 
tions make random thinking. 

These faults of the recitation just mentioned clearly 
point to the constructive suggestions as to questioning. 
In the first place the line of questioning should 
be well thought out before the teacher comes to class. 
This does not mean simply thinking that one will 
question along a given line; it does mean that the 
teacher shall consider rather in detail the particular 
line of questioning to be pursued. In the case of the 
young and inexperienced teacher, and especially if 
that teacher has a large number of daily recitations, it 
will be well for that teacher to write out the line of 
questioning which it is proposed to pursue, in some in- 
stances, perhaps, to put the questions into the exact 
form which the teacher proposes to use. 

Yet, here again is the very place where the teacher 
who needs to do this sort of thing most cannot or will 
not see the advantage. To the teacher in the small 
school with few minutes to a recitation and with 
twelve to twenty periods a day this definite sort of 
work seems only like added drudgery. But such 
teachers need to consider how much more can be ac- 
complished when the way is clear and the path known. 
They need to remember how much faster travel be- 
comes over a good road or a well-blazed trail than 
through the trackless forest over unbeaten paths. It 
takes time to blaze the trail, to build up the road, to 
lay the rails, to chart the course ; but once done, every 
journey becomes a pleasure and a delight and the 
drudgery is forgotten. 

The questions, moreover, need to be definite and 
specific. The general questions will do for review 
and for summing up, but for the daily recitation it is 
greatly out of place. The teacher who asks a pupil to 
“Tell me all you can about the Roman system of colo- 
nization,” is, perhaps, testing the pupils’ abilities to 
classify and organize facts for themselves, but surely 
there is very little of real teaching done by such ques- 


tioning. For recitation purposes, in developing a topic, 
the questions must be specific and detailed. This does 
not apply of course in the test or drill lesson. 

Again, questioning must be sequential. There must 
be a sort of building up, a type of constructive effort 
in bringing out the sub-headings of the topic. As the 
topic grows, as the thought advances, the «questions 
must be made to keep pace. Questions which concern 
the middle or later phases of a topic should not be 
brought in near the beginning of the class exercise. 
In the consideration of the development of a large 
city like New Orleans questions as to its industries 
would follow and not precede questions as to its nat- 
ural transportation advantages. While all the ques- 
tions will center around the one great aim and pur- 
pose of the lesson yet these questions must lead on 
from one step to another and not take on the hit-or- 
miss, haphazard, unrelated feature so commonly found 
and so characteristic of the untrained and the inex- 
perienced teacher. 

One hardly needs to state that the type of question 
which suggests the answer is bad. It is fundament- 
ally bad because it does not allow the members of the 
class to do their part in reciting. It fails to be stim- 
ulating and is liable to produce class inertia rather 
than class exercise. It leads, moreover, to question- 
ing in too great detail so that the pupils fail to think 
independently and become satisfied with letting others 
do the thinking for them. The following incident 
will illustrate the sort of question that is meant: A 
teacher wished to impress upon the class the personal 
appearance of Napoleon and proceeded to ask the 
class—“‘Was Napoleon tall or would you rather say 
he was short?” “Don’t you think he had a look of 
command in his eyes?” “He had a proud look too, 
didn’t he?” “Didn’t he always try to walk and stand 
very erect so as to make himself look as tall as he 
could?” The class made a perfect recitation, of 
course, and the teacher felt they had done well. Not 
one word had come from the class as to their mental 
picture of the man; not any opportunity for the pupils 
to give expression to their ideas; not a single chance 
for individuality to assert itself. The recitation was 
not a success. 

So much emphasis on questioning might seem to 
imply that the main value of the recitation is in the 
opportunity offered for questions. This is so far from 
true that a hint might well be dropped here to the 
effect that there is a great danger of too much and too 
detailed questioning in a recitation. A topic may be 
“quizzed to death” and nothing be left for the pupils 
to do for themselves. A few direct, distinct, sequen- 
tial, and consequential inquiries are much more ef- 
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fective in good class work than the unrelated, not to 
say uncorrelated quizzing for every last detail that 
goes on daily in so many classrooms. 

After all, skillful questioning as a means of con- 
ducting a class recitation is a gift, an art, and a sci- 
ence. To be an expert in questioning calls for long 
study, constant practice, and a wealth of experience 
coupled with knowledge of subject-matter which such 
experience gives. The main principles are clear,—a 
few, well-chosen, well-phrased, clear, direct, sequen- 
tial, related questions with the lessom aim and pur- 
pose always in the background of consciousness lead- 
ing up to a summarized statement at the close of the 
topic will characterize a class exercise as good in re- 
spect to questioning. 


” 


Perhaps a few “don’ts” about questioning may not 
be out of place since certain dangers are so common 
and so well known. Don’t try to ask questions about 
matters outside the experience of the pupils. Don’t 
change the form of the question over and over until 
the pupils do finally answer correctly. (It is better to 
spend more time in preparing the questions.) Don’t 
question pupils in any given order. Don’t call the 
name of the pupil and then state the question ; reverse 
the order of these two processes. Don’t develop a 
practice of repeating questions. Much more, don’t 
form the habit of repeating the children’s replies to 
questions. Don’t give up in an effort to become an 
expert in class questioning. 


THE PROCESS OF GENERALIZATION AND APPLICATION 

So far the class exercise seems to have been con- 
sidered in parts. For the purpose of a recitation ful- 
filling all its functions it must be so considered. It 
must, however, not stop there. It is not enough to 
have dissected the topic, to have divided and sub-di- 
vided the lesson; these scattered pieces, these hori- 
zontal sections must be assembled and a cross-section 
view of the topic made possible for the pupils. 

Nor should this be done only because it is the logical 
and psychological way in which to get the new bit of 
knowledge before the pupils, but as well because every 
recitation ought to be an exercise in teaching the 
pupils how to get new bits of knowledge for them- 
selves. While the human intellect adds to its store of 
facts by analysis it also increases this store by synthe- 
sis. The class exercise ought to serve.as an example 
to the pupils in the class of the full-rounded method of 
study. 

Hence it is that after the details have been exam- 
ined, after the relations and the inter-relations have 
been pointed out, after the parts are known, then 


these parts must be assembled and made into a work- 
ing whole. The new fact or facts must be brought 
into relation with old knowledge, the newer details 
myst be made a part of well-known larger concepts, 
and the whole topic made a part of the working 
knowledge of the class members. 

A recitation in any one of the sciences well illus- 
trates what is meant. Fact after fact is observed, a 
certain number of petals and sepals, of stamens and 
pistils are counted and recorded, the leaves are of a 
certain shape and arranged in a particular order on 
the stem which is observed to have very definite char- 
acteristics, as are also the roots. There is noticed a 
peculiar odor or a lack of one, the plants are propa- 
gated in one manner or in another, the seeds,—if 
there are any,—have their own peculiar forms and 
characters, and so on to an infinitude of facts. 

Yet, these facts mean nothing in isolation, they 
must be related to one another and a general truth 
brought forth out of all this maze. Nor is the gen- 
eral truth merely a sum total of all these particulars. 
There is the element of personality at work in choos- 
ing, comparing, retaining or discarding, relating and 
judging about the different features and characteris- 
tics observed. The members of the class need to be 
guided into efficient ways of reaching these general 
conclusions; they need to be taught how to classify, 
systematize, or organize these facts and make them 
over into working tools. 

Hence the class exercise must become a means not 
only of discovering new facts, not only of searching 
out the general notion underlying all these facts, but 
also it must be a means whereby pupils may learn the 
ways of judging as to the values of facts and be made 
strong in discarding the worthless, and equally strong 
in so welding the worth-while facts into their own 
thinking as to make these facts seem to have always 
been a part of their mental machinery. 

In this way the pupils are taught how to organize 
their knowledge, how to harness it up to the task in 
hand, how to gear up their mental power so it may 
produce work and not result in the mere whirling of 
wheels. Knowledge is power, but that power becomes 
unproductive when it is allowed to run riot, without 
order or system, unrestrained and unorganized. One 
might compare unorganized knowledge to the light- 
ning,—it is power, tremendous power,—but it gets us 
nowhere. Only when that power is brought under 
rein and bridle, only when it is harnessed and driven, 
or saddled, and ridden does it begin to contribute. So 
it is with unorganized, unclassified iacts, only when, 
to change the figure, they are assembled, drawn up 
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in line, marshalled and under control can they be 
counted on to carry the struggle into the enemy’s 
country and come out victorious. 

It is a well-known and widely acknowledged fact, 
as has been stated, that knowledge increases in clear- 
ness as well as in amount. We learn to know facts 
with greater définiteness and with better understand- 
ing even while we are accumulating a larger collection 
of facts. One way by which this is brought about is 
through making a better and more complete classifi- 
cation of these facts, through organizing them and 
thus making them usable. 
to speak, the facts are no longer jumbled into a hete- 


By this card-indexing, so 


rogeneous mass: they assume definite place and worth 
in the human consciousness. 

Since this is so and since the lesson—the class ex- 
ercise—is to assist in rounding out the life of the 
pupils in the class, it is necessary that the recitation 
help the pupils in clarifying as well as organizing the 
lesson facts as an exercise in developing their method 
of study. The class exercise thus becomes a life ex- 
ercise and through it the members acquire correct 
habits of thinking and study, habits entirely in accord 
with their instinctive method of increasing their men- 
tal power. The good recitation must help the mem- 
bers of the class to gather up the fragments and the 
disjointed portions of the day’s assignment, to esti- 
mate and assign a proper value to these several por- 
tions, and to bring together into an organized whole 
such portions as have worth for retaining, that their 
thinking about the subject may be clear in their own 
minds. This last step being by no means the least in 
importance. 

One further example. The class has been interested 
to study the details connected with the First Trium- 
virate. By skillful questioning the teacher has 
brought out the events leading* up to its formation; 
the facts as to the life and careers of the men com- 
posing it are known; the territory assigned to each 
member of it has been searched out and compared; a 
detailed study of the other characters involved has been 
made ; its final dissolution with the resultant effects of 
the whole scheme upon Roman life and civilization 
have been fully discussed. But the good recitation will 
not stop with this analytical, this horizontal treatment 
of the topic. A skillful teacher will then call upon 
one or more of the pupils to give a connected sum- 
mary of the events dealing with the First Triumvirate. 
The horizontal layers will be placed one upon another 
and every member in the class will be interested to 
see and to recognize the value of the several parts in 
the cross section. To do this piece of work the class 
and the individual must be able to gather up the de- 





tails set forth in the class discussion, omit much that 
was said, restate and recombine much of the material, 
supply little connecting links perhaps, and organize 
the entire series of facts as a part of their thinking 
which shall ever afterward stand to them for their 
idea of the First Roman Triumvirate. 

To the followers of Herbart this appeals as the 
fourth formal step. It is that and more, for these 
formal steps may be well used in the sciences and the 
scientific parts of other subjects. However, they must 
This larger idea of organizing, of 
summarizing will apply to much more than the science 
At any rate, without try- 
ing to stir up invidious comparisons, every recitation 


not stop there. 
phase of subject-matter. 


ought to help.the pupils in their process of learning to 
study and to think. 

If it would strive to do this, it must become an 
exercise in summarizing, classifying, relating, organ- 
izing the facts of the lesson. The class exercise 
without such a characteristic is incomplete and there- 
fore unsatisfactory. The located fact is the usable 
fact, the wandering fact is useless,—it is worse than 
that, for it is surplus lumber, extra bricks, an over- 
supply of building material, cumbersome stuff always 
in the way. 

A pedagogical school existed at one time in the his- 
tory of education to the followers of which the end 
and aim of education was to secure self-activity on 
the part of the educand. Like so much of educational 
theory, this viewpoint had its day and finally has been 
absorbed in the larger conception of the educational 
aim. It was a part of a great truth and, while new, 
seemed like the whole truth and so dazzled many by 
the very effulgence of its newness. The element of 
truth in it applies with astonishing force to the class 
recitation. 

Dogmatically stated the application of the thought 
would be :—All recitations should furnish opportunity 
for self-expression on the part of the pupils. In ac- 
tual practice this is difficult of execution for so many 
recitations must necessarily be parts of topics and in 
the nature of things the initiatory impulse more often 
follows completion than partition. In the main, how- 
ever, the good teacher finds many opportunities for 
self-expression, initiative, throughout the recitation 
and perhaps discovers a more dramatic and more 
clearly evident type of self-activity with which to 
close and clinch the topic as a whole. 

The old pedagogy used to have a maxim: “No im- 
pression without expression,” and it is good advice to 
tea.ters today. Every class exercise ought to be ex- 
actly what the term implies, an exercise of the class 
as a whole. All members should participate and be 

















given opportunity for individual expression. It is 
not enough that the pupils absorb; they must react to 
stimuli, and their reaction ought to be made as spon- 
taneous as possible. 

Only so can there be real learning, only so can there 
be a real educative process going on. It is the na- 
ture of pupils to utilize what becomes a part of them 
of them. 
Even more: only when there is activity from within, 


and what springs from within as a part 


only when the individual is “set,” only when mind and 
body are in a receptive attitude, can there be really 
economical learning. There may be, there will be, 
much pouring in, perhaps considerable absorption, 
even, but there can be little of re-casting, re-organ- 
izing, re-acting. 

Nor is it necessary that the teacher put off this se- 
curing of initiative, this self-expression, to the close 
or toward the end of the recitation. Pupils must be 
self-active from start to finish, they must be constant- 
ly reacting to the entire range of stimuli presented 
which makes the “live- 


during recitation. It is this 


recitation,” the “wide-awake class.” Every pupil is a 
part of the day’s work, every step in the process of 
levelopment, every illustration of the truth, every 
‘omparison or generalization becomes the individual 
property of every pupil who thus is self-active. 

But when the topic has been rounded out and com- 
pleted, when the class has seen the parts in the whole 
and has made the whole from the parts, then for the 
purpose of further clarifying the knowledge and of 
gathering the fragments into a workable unit it is 
well to try to secure some concrete illustration of the 
topic from every individual pupil. In some way, if 
possible, the motor, as well as the visual and auditory 
senses should be enlisted to help fix once for all the 
little piece of truth imparted, to make concrete what 
exists more or less vaguely in consciousness. 

This is the chance for dramatization in reading, in 
geography, in history, in literature. Here the science 
teacher may relate theory and practice. In the doing 
of this, drawing may be correlated with many of the 
school subjects. English composition may grow out 
The 


held for such initiative is limitless, and the strange 


of scientific descriptions or historical narrative. 


part of it is that so many teachers are blind to the 
opportunities. On every side, in school and out, the 
teacher of worth and merit is discovering new chances 
for securing initiative on the part of pupils. 

The teacher of “Black Beauty” has the pupils bring 
pictures of horses they think resemble the famous 
idol of The 


Ceesar’s bridge constructed in miniature, a Roman toga 


school children. Latin teacher has 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


[The purpose of this column is to afford the teachers of 
the University and of the schools an opportunity to exchange 
opinion. 
Freshman English staff, should be 


Walker, Chapel Hill, N. C.] 


information and Questions, to be answered by the 


addressed to N. W. 


RELATION OF COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 


HERE should the composition work be placed 
Sometimes it is 
Often 
it is placed in the first two years exclusively—not a 


in the high school course? 
placed nowhere—the poorest possible answer. 
good answer, surely. The best answer is: everywhere. 
From the time that a student begins to write under a 
teacher’s direction he should continue doing so till he 
receives his A. 


B. at college. This is not the radical 


suggestion that it appears to be. In the high school 
it need mean nothing more than that Composition and 
The 


value of training in Composition is greatly enhanced 


Literature should never be totally separated. 
when accompanied by training in thoughtful reading, 
and the value of training in Literature is greatly en- 
hanced when accompanied by training in writing def- 
initely about literature. For example, take the case of 
Franklin’s Autobiography. The main object in the 
literary study of this book is, of course, to determine 
precisely what kind of man our “first American” was 
and what his view of life is worth to us today. 
It would be a pity, from the point of view of both 
Composition and Literature, if the chance were lost 
to write a theme or two proving that Franklin had this 
or that trait, or showing that a certain trait of Frank- 
lin’s is prominent in the ordinary modern American, 
or comparing him with a relative or acquaintance of 
the writer’s, or narrating an incident in the writer’s 
life suggested by an incident in the 
phy. 


such a theme will not only afford practice in writing 


Autobiogra- 
Provided that the topic is fresh and personal, 
but will also vitalize the study of literature. Expres- 
sion involves impression.—N. F. 


WRITTEN TESTS AS THEMES 


T is certainly most desirable that a student should 

express his ideas in the most effective and correct 
manner possible in whatever he writes, whether it be 
a set theme or a wr ‘ten test on some literary classic. 
Slipshod writing on examination is sure to engender 
slipshod writing in theme work. The habit of care- 
ful writing is an end to be attained in any English 
teaching. Moreover, when the pupil is careful in 
writing all English papers, it is much more likely that 
he will give attention to problems of composition in 


history tests or science reports. Indeed, the English 
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teacher may with great profit occasionally examine 
such papers from the other departments of the school, 
in place of the usual set theme. If John Smith knows 
that he is to be graded on any piece of writing he 
produces, from the standpoint of composition, he is 
almost sure to take more pains with his work. 

The use of written tests and examinations as theme 
material has another advantage: the teacher does not 
have to read such a large number of papers to achieve 
the same ends. Nor does the student have to flounder 
around in quest of a subject. The written test serves 
a double purpose—it reveals knowledge of subject 
matter and it indicates the skill of the student in im- 
promptu writirg. When the test has been carefully 
revised and returned to the student, he sees his weak- 
nesses in composition as well as his mistakes in facts. 
It may be that he has failed to impart what knowledge 
he did have because of this very inability to express 
himself ; and thus the relation of clear thinking gets 
valuable emphasis. 

Especially is this plan of revision desirable in liter- 
ature courses, where there is a minimum of emphasis 
on composition as such. By using all exercises writ- 
ten by the students as tests in composition as well, the 
teacher never ceases to teach the art of composition. 
If such written exercises are to be used most effec- 
tively as tests of writing, suitable topics or questions 
must be provided. Frequently a written test of a half 
hour or an hour may be devoted to a single topic. 
Topics involving comparisons, of character or situa- 
tion, summaries of plot, character analyses, and oc- 
casional critical estimates suggest themselves here. 

A few such topics are appended: 

1. A Comparison of Macbeth and Macduff. 

2. Why:Burns is a Great Poet (from study of 
Carlyle’s Essay). 

3. A Summary (of some chapter in /vanhoe, Treas- 
ure Island, etc.). 

4. An Interpretaticn (of some lyric in Palgrave). 

5. A Description of some character (such as Be- 
atrix Esmond).—R. H. T. 


THE RELATION OF PUNCTUATION AND 
GRAMMAR 

UNCTUATION is too often regarded as a dis- 

tinct and isolated field of study in no way related 
to the fields of grammar and syntax. As a result of 
this lack of co-ordination many of the apparent errors 
in punctuation are approached from the wrong angle. 
Often these errors should be treated as errors in 
grammar or in syntax, not as errors in punctuation. 
Two illustrations of so-called faults in punctuation 
will make this statement clear. 


1. The Punctuation of Preceding Dependent 
Clauses. The student of average intelligence has no 
difficulty in remembering the very simple rule that a 
dependent clause preceding the main clause of a sent- 
ence should be set off by a comma. Yet in such a 
sentence as 

When water is cooled below a certain point, contraction 
ceases and expansion begins. 
the comma is often omitted. Although the student 
can glibly repeat the rule he has violated, he never- 
theless goes right on violating it. The heart of his 
difficulty is that he is unable to recognize a dependent 
clause when he sees one. This weakness, therefore, 
is a matter, not of punctuation, but of grammar, and 
its remedy lies in a knowledge of the distinction be- 
tween dependent and independent clauses. This dis- 
tinction the student is supposed to know before he be- 
gins his serious study of composition, but the truth is 
that he is often woefully ignorant of grammar. He 
may to great advantage review his grammar through 
his study of the punctuation of such a sentence as the 
one above. 

2. The Writing of Parts of Sentences as Complete 
Sentences. The merest beginniner knows that a sent- 
ence begins with a capital letter and is followed by a 
period (question mark, or exclamation point). End 
punctuation, then, should give no trouble. Yet such 
so-called sentences as 


His outburst cleared the air like thunder. 
atmosphere clear and calm. 

When I saw him last, he said that he would come. Though 
his desire was obviously lukewarm. 

He was a good tennis player. While his brother was cap- 
tain of the baseball team. 


Leaving the 


occur repeatedly in student themes. These errors are 
due fundamentally to an ignorance of grammar. In 
the first sentence the error is traceable to a confusion 
of verbals and verbs, a matter which is entirely gram- 
matical. Likewise, in the second and third sentences 
the errors are to be attributed to a hazy knowledge of 
the grammatical distinction between subordinating and 
co-ordinating conjunctions. When the student once 
learns that though is entirely different from however 
or but, and while from and or but, he will be much 
less likely to write a dependent sentence element as a 
complete sentence. 

These two cases are illustrative of a large group of 
errors in punctuation (non-restrictive and restrictive 
modifiers, the use of a comma before the conjunction 
for to distinguish it from the preposition for, the 
punctuation of vocatives, the use of a semicolon before 
the conjunctive adverbs, etc., etc.), which are really 
matters, not of punctuation, but of grammar and 
syntax.—J. M. S., Jr. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PUPIL-TEACHER 
TRAINING IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


By E. EYBERS 
Graduate Student, The University of North Carolina 


UPIL-TEACHER training originated with the 

schools of the Society “Pro Bono Publico” in 

the Netherlands in the latter half of the 18th 
century. It was elaborated by Bell and Lancaster in 
the beginning of the 19th century. With the passing 
of the Cape into British hands in 1795, the South 
African system began to assume a British coloring. 
Thus we must turn to the monitorial system of Lan- 
caster to find the earliest traces of the pupil-teacher 
training which today forms so considerable a part of 
teacher training at the Cape. 

This system was introduced about 1818, and exerted 
considerable influence for about two decades, furnish- 
ing the much needed teachers for a pioneer colony. 
But the system was too rigid, the training too super- 
ficial, the methods too mechanical, and the discipline 
too strict for more than temporary influence to be felt, 
and at the same time the anglicization policy of the 
British, with resulting boycott of English schools by 
the Boers, shortened the duration of the monitorial 
schools. 

In 1841 a normal school modelled on the normal 
school at Glasgow was founded, but it did not con- 
tribute perceptibly in supplying trained teachers for 
the Cape. Subsequent efforts in this direction were 
more successful, but the supply was always far too 
small for the demand. 

It was to meet this demand that the pupi]-teacher 
system was definitely adopted as a fixed policy. Dur- 
ing the last quarter-century pupil-teacher training has 
been tried on a large scale with varied success. The 
last three years of the high school are devoted to pro- 
fessional training. The rating of the subjects of the 
Third Year Examination will give some idea of the 
course : 


Subjects Marks 
NO oo elec Guindicig scarp daa nue anaeunen es aa 150 
TN CI ove cccdnaecsesncdssasudcnsmatacass 130 
od adie wes cau mann reienad 50 
a ee (2nd year high school pass) 
rere (No special examination) 
MEE. 2. 06GccdsabddienpacnenuneekeuanenaeeuRGaeesion 60 
Ca ee ee Oe 40 
SE I fara cere nea na ude genannten See oa 100 
History of English or Dutch language.................. 100 
WE cc cova cacaiee deca wawds bon Seen GeenCaseaeeeae 100 
WEEE 2c; cnepunnwekescutieodetuehesckasRnctscasme 120 
PERO TU TOME FUGRIIIND ok vic sikcivnvncceccccvenes 100 


* This article is written from memory, without printed data 


and must necessarily be incomplete.—E. E. 


ee Pee eee ere eT oe 150 
Drawing, Music, Math., Botany, Elem. Phys. Sci- 
ence, French, German, Latin, Hygiene, and First 
Aid. 


In the better high schools courses in teaching under 
supervision are regularly offered the pupil- or stu- 
dent-teachers. In the past this was merely a system 
of exploitation at the expense of pupils and pupil- 
teachers, but instruction is now given by capable 
normally trained high school teachers, except in cer- 
tain cases where a special method-master is employed. 
It has been found that a dozen or more training 
centres at convenient points serve infinitely better than 
a much larger number offering opportunities less ex- 
tensive and conditions less favorable. The tendency, 
therefore, is to abolish centres where such action seems 
warranted, to concentrate effort on those that give 
promise of usefulness, and to found new ones where 
considered desirable. If this process of elimination 
can be more extensively applied and the barriers of 
conservatism and vested interests be successfully over- 
come, the result will be a better trained and more ef- 
ficient teaching force with a smaller expenditure of 
money. 

In 1914 there were about 1,700 white student- 
teachers in Cape Colony under training in the three- 
year course which closes with the Third-Year Senior 
Examination, or T. 3. (senior). During the same year 
about 1,500 colored students were distributed among 
the three years of training necessary for the Teachers 
Third Class Junior Certificate. Three out of every 
four schools in Cape Colony are one-teacher (rural) 
schools. The pupil-teacher system is successfully 
meeting the demand for trained teachers for these 
schools. Such teachers are paid $300 and free board 
and lodging for uniform school terms of nine and a 
half months, and to them are entrusted the education 
of that section of the people which forms the back- 
bone of the country. With all the inadequacies of the 
system, some of which will be considered, it yet meets 
a most difficult situation with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, for it supplies trained teachers to even the small 
pioneer schools of the country, as probably no other 
scheme could have done. 

During the course of professional training student- 
teachers are not allowed to prepare for high school 
graduation with a view to entering college at some fu- 
ture date. Nor does the final pupil-teacher examina- 
tion admit to college. Upon completing the third 
year of their course the students take the T. 3 exam- 
ination. They then join the vast army of T. 3 teach- 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Would you say that the salary of the average 


teacher is a minimum essential? 


Shall the State’s educational policies be determined 


in the interest of the State’s dollars or the State’s 
children ? 


\re you planning to give your school’s war record 
and its after-the-war program as a part of your com- 


mencement exercises: 


Shall our school laws be framed primarily to pro- 
tect the State’s financial interests or to develop the 
State’s human resources? 

Under the provisions of the Bryant educational 
bills, the public high schools of North Carolina will 


enter upon a new and greater era of progress and 


development. 
find 
It shows the month to 


Why not 


Look at the date on the envelope in which you 
this number of the JouRNAL. 
which your subscription is_ paid. renew 


while renewing’s good? 


Did you forget to send $1.00 to E. E. Sams, Sec- 
retary of the N. C. Teachers’ Assembly, Raleigh, to 
do it at 
once, or your name will not be “written there.” 


cover membership dues for 1918? Better 


When the Bryant school bills are enacted into law, 
think twice, and then again, before proposing to lower 
your special tax rate. You will need every cent of it 
if your schools are to keep up in the procession of 


progressive schools! 
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Every accredited high school in the South, that has 
not already done so, will be required to provide a good 
working library of at least 500 volumes. Better check 
up now to see if your school is short in this particular. 


Are you in danger, Mr. Superintend- 
Uniformity 


Hey, there! 
ent, of making a fetish of uniformity? 
has its place, of course, in school practice, and it also 
has its stopping place. Use it to increase your voltage, 
and not to reduce your amperage! 

Here is one of Commissioner Claxton’s recent pro- 
posals: To double the salaries of public school teachers 
all over the United States within the next five years, 
and then to add fifty per cent more within the next 
ten years. Come to think about it, it would not take 
so all-fired much to do it! 

More and states 
coming to believe in this plan of providing reve- 


more are progressive today 
nue for all public elementary and secondary schools : 
the county, '/,; the 


'/,, for a term of nine months. A simple, rational, 


state, '/,; the local district, 


and effective plan, it would seem. 
Is your teacher of history keeping up with the pro- 


If not, give her 
a week’s vacation and get one of your best high school 


ceedings of the Peace Conference? 
seniors to teach her classes. Dispense with the his- 
tory text-books for a few days and use instead the 
proposed Constitution of the League of Nations. 


Try this experiment at commencement this year: 
Dispense with the usual “literary address,” and in its 
stead have the boys of your community who have re- 
Ask them 
to give simple, unadorned, straight-forward narratives 


turned from “over there” do the speaking. 
right out of their actual experiences. Bet you'll have 
a big commencement if you try it. 


Several articles we had planned to include in this 
issue were crowded out; among them are: “Minutes 
of the Nashville Meeting of the Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools,” “Book Notes and Reviews,” an 
appreciation of the late Dr. Kemp Plummer Battle, 
“Poems of Patriotism and the Lessons They Teach.” 


These will appear in our April number. 


Good chance now, when your declamation contests 
Arnold,” 


“Mother, Home and Heaven” (and incidentally your 


come off, to give “Spartacus,” “Benedict 


judges), a season of rest. Ditto with reference to 


“Curfew” et al in your recitation contests. Try some- 
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thing from President Wilson, Secretary Lane, Lloyd 
George, Viviani, Private Peat, Pat MacGill, lan Hay, 
and Philip Gibbs. Thank you. Next! 


Do your high school pupils have easy access to a 
modern encyclopedia ? 
simply out-of-date. 
New International. 


The library that hasn’t one is 
There is none better than the 
We are using it every day in the 
office of the JouRNAL and find it to be a constant de- 
light. It doesn’t fail us when we need its assistance. 
There’s an easy way to make it yours. Look up the 
advertisement in this number of the JouRNAL and 
write for particulars. 

Of the 600,000 public school teachers in the United 
States, 300,000 are not more than 25 years of age, and 
150,000 are not more than 21. Not over 50 per cent 
of those who take up teaching remain in the service 
of the schools for longer than four or five years. 
Whoever devises and puts into practical operation a 
plan that will eliminate the “short circuit” in the 
teaching profession will be a benefactor to generations 
yet unborn. 


Have you proposed to erect at your school a “mem- 
orial” in honor of the boys who offered their lives in 
the cause of human freedom? Propose a memorial 
building, or dormitory, or library, or laboratory, or 
museum, or something else that is worthy and worth 
while. In one country district in North Carolina there 
are three fathers, each of whom lost a son in France, 


‘ 


who want to give a considerable part of the “soldiers’ 


insurance” the boys carried to erect a memorial in 


connection with the local school! 


Men are no longer interested in leaders who advo- 
cate little ways of doing big jobs. They know that 
fortress walls are not demolished with pop-guns in 
children, and that mountains are not 
Un- 
less you make your program of educational develop- 
ment big enough to appeal to the imagination of folks, 
they'll reject it. 


the hands of 


leveled with pick-axes in the hands of dwarfs. 


But stir their imagination with a big 
plan for doing a big job, and they’ll accept it and put 
it through even though it may require the expenditure 
of a few thousands or a few millions to do it. 





If we would preserve our civilization, and build a 
new and better world, we must provide at once for 
both these forms of education. The citizen of the 
future should be a cultured vocationalist—R. M. Oc- 


DEN in School and Society. 
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‘Dr. Kemp Plummer Battle 


(1831-1919) 


Dr. Kemp Plummer Battle, former president of 
the University of North Carolina, professor emeritus 
since he retired as head of the department of history 
in 1907, historian, statesman, cultured Christian gen- 
tleman, died peacefully at his home in Chapel Hill on 
February 4. He was one of the University’s most 
honored sons and one of the State’s most distinguished 
citizens. No alumnus of any institution ever served 
his alma mater with greater devotion or championed 
Battle 
connecting tie between the old order and the new in 
the life of the institution. 


her cause with stronger faith. Dr. was the 
For many, many years his 
venerable presence has been an inspiration to the 
thousands of young men who came here to study. The 
memory of. his heroic services in other days, and of 
the sweet, youthful spirit of his declining years, will 
long be treasured in Chapel Hill as a priceless herit- 
age. An appreciation of Dr. Battle, by Professor 
Collier’ Cobb, will appear in our April number.— 
N. W. W. 


The “North Carolina Year Book 
1917-1918 


It has become a habit with the people of North 





Carolina at about this time of year to begin looking 
for the North Carolina Year Book. 
1917-'18 is now available. 


The volume for 


During the year the North Carolina Club at the 
University has been making a study of county govern- 
ment and county affairs in North Carolina. The club 
has been successful in searching out important data 
on this topic. In addition to this the club has been 
successful in so arranging the data as to make the in- 
formation interesting and usable. 

The importance of county problems to our civic 
welfare in our rural life overestimated. 
School teachers, and particularly high school teachers, 


cannot be 


may well use this book as both a text and a reference 
book in civics teaching. No more excellent way could 
be devised for developing a live civic consciousness 
than to have a class studying the problems of county 
government, county roads, schools, taxation, health 
and general welfare. 

The book may be secured free of cost upon appli- 
cation to the School of Education or 
of Extension—L. A. W. 


to the Bureau 





The University of North Carolina Summer School, 
32nd session—June 24-August 8, 1919. 
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THE PEOPLE, THE LEGISLATURE, AND THE SCHOOLS 


By N. W. WALKER 
State Inspector of High Schools 


IV. HOW THE NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
WILL AFFECT THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


EFORE this number of the JourNaAL reaches 
its readers, the Bryant school bills, now on their 
passage in the General Assembly of North Car- 
olina, will have been enacted into law. How will these 
measures affect the public high schools? 
Before answering the question directly, let us recall 
a recent decision of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court that has an important bearing in this connec- 
tion. I refer to the decision handed down in 1917 in 
the case of the Board of Education vs. The Board of 
Commissioners of Granville County, in which it is de- 
clared that the public high school as an organic part 
of our public school system is “fully justified” under 
the provisions of our constitution. The passage I 
shall quote is one that affords a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in the light of some recent proposals and discus- 
The italics in the quotation are mine. The 
passage reads: 


sions. 


“We find nothing in this article of our Constitution or else- 
where which in terms restricts the public schools of the State 
to the elementary grades or which establishes any fixed and 
universal standard as to form, equipment, or curriculum. On 
the contrary, in view of the prominent placing of the subject 
in our organic law, the large powers of regulation and control 
conferred upon our State Board, extending at times even to 
legislation on the subject, the inclusive nature of the terms 
employed, ‘to all the children of the State between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years, together with the steadfast ad- 
herence to this patriotic, beneficent purpose throughout our 
entire history, it is manifest that these constitutional provis- 
ions were intended to establish a system of public education 
adequate to the needs of a great and progressive people, af- 
fording school facilities of recognized and ever increasing 
merit to all the children of the State and to the full extent 
that our means could afford and intelligent direction accom- 
plish. Under such interpretation, the legislation of 1907 and 
subsequent amendatory acts by which these four high schools 
and others of like kind are established and made a part of 
our public school system, is fully justified, placed as they are 
under the regulation and control of the public school author- 
ities and extending to all portions of the State which may 
come under its provisions.” 


Those who proposed the general principles incorpo- 
rated in the Bryant bills were not inadvertent to this 
decision of the Supreme Court; nor were they who 
championed these measures in the General Assembly. 
The Bryant bills were, in fact, drawn in full accord- 
ance with this decision and in complete harmony with 


the recommendation of former State Superintendent 
Joyner, which is quoted below: 

“The time has come when the public high schools should 
be made an organic part of each county system, provided for 
by state and county taxation, as are the elementary public 
schools, without restriction upon the number in each county 
except the restriction of the needs and the ability to support 
them. It will be observed that under the six-months school 
bill recommended by me, if enacted into law by this General 
Assembly, the same provision is made for the maintenance 
of the public high schools as is made for the maintenance of 
the elementary public schools for six months. The districts 
maintaining high schools should be required to suppiement 
these funds by local taxation or private subscription, or oth- 
erwise, by an amount at least equal to the amount apportioned 
to the high school by the state, and at least sufficient to ex- 
tend the high school term two or three months. The present 
high school law should be revised so as to set up proper 
standards for high schools and place necessary restrictiors 
for the maintenance of these standards and for the proper 
supervision of all high schools.” 


In the light of the foregoing decision and recom- 
mendation, with both of which State Superintendent 
Brooks is in full sympathy and accord, the question 
as to how the public high schools will be affected, is 
already answered in general terms. Let me proceed, 
however, to answer the question somewhat more 
definitely. . 

Under the Bryant bills it is proposed to create a 
state public school fund sufficient to run all the pub- 
lic schools, elémentary and secondary, three months, 
and to require the counties to levy a tax sufficient to 
run them another three months, thus meeting the con- 
stitutional requirement of a six months’ school term. 

Without going into a discussion of the general pro- 
visions of the bills, let me call attention to three other 
provisions that have important bearing upon the high 
schools : 

1. There is a provision that says, “for the encour- 
agement of high school instruction, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may formulate rules 
and regulations that will permit the payment of sal- 
aries to high school teachers having a smaller attend- 
ance of pupils per teacher than that specified” in that 
section of one of the bills which establishes a definite 
basis of attendance per teacher for the distribution of 
the state public school fund. 

2. There is another provision that says, “in no 
case shall the salary of any teacher for 1919-20 and 
thereafter be reduced by the operation of this act.” 

3. A third provision is to the effect that “the ap- 
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portionment of the ‘state public school fund’ shall be 
so administered as to encourage consolidation of dis- 
tricts and the elimination of small schools or small 
districts.” 

The first of these special provisions makes the fur- 
ther development of the public high schools a matter 
of administration rather than of additional legislation. 
It is a well known fact, and it is frankly acknowledged 
in the bill, that good high school instruction does -cost 
more than elementary instruction, and provision is 
made to pay more for it. The second special provis- 
ion mentioned pretects the high schools now in opera- 
tion by guaranteeing to them that they will get a school 
term of six months, and at present salaries, from state 
and county funds. The third special provision men- 
tioned will encourage the development of high schools 
at many points where it has not been possible in the 
past to get either pupils enough or money enough to 
support them. 

It will be readily seen that instead of having three 
separate classes of public high schools, namely, state 
high schools, city high schools, and local high schools, 
we shall have one consolidated system of public high 
schools as aii organic part of our public school system. 
The public high school law passed by the legislature 
of 1907, and amended by subsequent legislatures, will 
be automatically repealed, and the special state appro- 
priation for public high schools will be thrown into 
the ‘state public school fund.’ All public high schools, 
then, state, city and local, for both races, will share 
alike, under the provisions of these acts, in the state 
and county school funds. The number of high schools 
that a county may establish will not be limited as un- 
der the old law. Wherever there are pupils enough to 
justify the maintenance of high school grades, under 
such rules and regulations for the encouragement of 
high school instruction as the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction may formulate, high school work 
may be offered, and state and county funds will be 
provided for a term of six months each year, just as 
state and county funds will be provided to operate the 
elementary grades for six months. 

Local tax funds now spent for high school instruc- 
tion may be used to lengthen the term two or three 
months beyond the six months term now required by 
the constitution and to increase the salaries of super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers beyond the salaries 
named in the salary schedule. The high schools, 
therefore, of all classes are amply protected by the 
three provisions of the two bills mentioned above, and 
the amount of money available from state and county 
funds for high school instruction will be greatly in- 
creased over what it now is. 


These bills, when enacted into law, will operate, 
therefore, to put the high school work on a substantial 
financial basis; they will harmonize and unify all our 
high school work in a more effective way than could 
ever be possible under the former plan; and they will 
make possible the development of high schools wher- 
ever they are needed. Under these two measures, we 
may confidently expect to enter upon a new and 
greater era of public high school development in North 
Carolina. 





DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


HE school board of Peoria, Ill., have come to 

realize the necessity for democracy in education. 
They have established a special school for those of 
the city’s children who could not conform to the regu- 
larly established order as formulated in our school 
system: The principle which actuated this move is 
thus enunciated by William Hawley Smith in the 
Jan. 23 issue of the Journal of, Education. 

For a good many years there has been much of Kai- 
serism in our schoolrooms. Our pupils have been 
compelled to study certain things, just those, and none 
others, if they stayed in school and studied at all. 
And if they could not do this (and many of them could 
not) they were dropped out, and the select few were 
kept in the favored places. But it is the business of 
education to fit all the children of all the people for 
such places in life as each one is severally capable of 
filling successfully. That is what democracy in edu- 
cation really means. Think that through!—L. A. W. 





WANG HEADS CHINESE EDUCATIONAL MISSION 


| Presenter WANG, second secretary of the Chinese 
Legation at Washington, who has just been ap- 
pointed head of the Chinese Educational Mission to 
the United States, is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina of the class of 1912. Mr. Wang suc- 
ceeds Dr. T. C. Wong, a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, who, with his two assistants, was shot 
and killed recently in the headquarters of the mission. 

Mr. Lingoh Wang is pleasantly remembered on the 
University campus, and his alma mater is greatly 
pleased at this recognition of his services and his 
worth.—CoLLieR Coss. 





It is impossible to invent constitutional devices 
which will prevent the popular will from being ef- 
fective for wrong without also preventing it from be- 
ing effective for right. The only safe course to follow 
is this great American democracy is to provide for 
making the popular judgment really effective —THEo- 
DORE RoosEVELT in A Charter of Democracy. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


ASHEVILLE’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
—— A. ANDERSON, of Elberton, Ga., 
has recently been chosen superintendent of the 
City Schools of Asheville, North Carolina, to succeed 


Howell, who resigned to accept the Raleigh 
Since Mr. 


Harry 


superintendency last December. Howell’s 





WILLIAM A. ANDERSON 


resignation Mr. D. Hiden Ramsey, Commissioner of 


Public Safety, has been acting superintendent until 


Mr. Howell’s successor could be chosen. Superin- 
tendent Anderson 1s expected to assume his duties at 
\sheville early in March. 

Elberton is a thriving little Georgia city of about 
8,000 souls, and is noted for its culture and refine- 
ment. This is the home of the gifted southern author, 
Corra Harris, who has given a vivid description of the 
town in “The Recording Angel.” She calls it “Ruck- 
ersville.” 

\ writer in the Atlanta Constitution recently had 
this to say of the new head of the Asheville Schools: 
Anderson, is rated 
Visitors to 
he town viéw with interest his talented handling of the stu- 


The superintendent, Prof. William A. 
is one of the foremost educators in the South. 
dent body. It is not often that one educator can perfectly 
control and develop a system in which the discipline is con 
spicuous and at the same time have the complete co-operation 
of each teacher and the unbounding love, pride and good-will 
of each pupil. 

The Elberton Star, expressing regret at the loss of 
the city’s superintendent of schools, says: 


born, 


Mr. Anderson is 


Through his 


a teacher not made. 





pleasing personality, and genuine interest he inspires teachers 
and pupils alike to put forth their best efforts, and it is with 
unbounded regret that Elberton will see him depart. His in- 
fluence for good cannot be measured, and will be felt for 


years to come. 

Mr. Anderson was born at “Glenwood,” near Lex- 
ington, Virginia, in 1884. 
public schools, the Academy of Lexington, and Vir- 


He was educated in the 


ginia Polytechnic Institute, from which institution he 
received the B. S. degree. He received his special 
training in education in the University of Virginia 
Summer School. He is a married man, and has had 
twelve years’ experience in school work, having served 
as principal of schools at Woodstock, Va., as super- 
intendent of schools at Radford, Va., at Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., and as lecturer in the summer institutes of 
Virginia before going to Elberton last fall. He comes 
to North Carolina with the highest endorsement from 
The 


North Carolina will gladly welcome him to their 


the places he has served. school workers of 


ranks. The JouRNAL extends to him its best wishes 
for as full a measure of success as has attended his 
efforts in other fields —N. W. W. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


W" are in receipt of a bulletin on the Teaching 
of Vocational Agriculture in Secondary Schools 
Cook, of the 
It is a handbook 


prepared by T. E. Browne and Leon E. 
\. and E. College at West Raleigh. 
intended as a guide to the teachers of agriculture in 
our high schools and contains material not only on 
the arrangement of the program of studies and cur- 
ricula but outlines also certain suggestions as to lesson 
planning, methods, choice of textbooks, record forms, 
etc. : 

Such a bulletin should be of very great assistance 
in directing the State activities in the teaching of vo- 
cational agriculture and in the encouragement of a 
Particu- 
larly interesting are the suggestions as to matters to 


more nearly uniform method of procedure. 


be considered in the determination of the proper di- 
vision of time to be devoted to the several courses.— 
L. A. W. 


ATHLETIC CONTESTS: BASEBALL, TENNIS, TRACK 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Uni- 
versity committee on high school athletics of ath- 

letic contests for North Carolina high schools to be 


held this spring at the University. These are the 
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fourth annual inter-scholastic tennis tournament, the 
seventh annual inter-scholastic track meet and the 
sixth annual championship contest in baseball. 

The tennis tournament and track meet will be held 
May 2nd during High School Week, and the final 
game for the baseball championship will be played on 
Emerson Field about the middle of May. 

The winners of the tennis tournament in past years 
have been Wilmington, Oak Ridge and Asheville. The 
High Point high school won.the track meet in 1913 
and each year since the Friendship high school has 
won the meet. The State championship in baseball 
has been won in the past by Sylva, Clayton, Cherry- 
ville and Winston-Salem. 

Indications are that a large number of high schools 
will participate in these contests and that the rivalry 
will be keen. 

As this number of the JourNAL goes to press the 
championship series of the fifth annual State high 
school championship contest in basketball is being 
played in the east and the west. A number of schools 
are participating in the preliminaries this year and 
the contest is one of the most spirited yet held. 

The State Championship in high school basketball 
in the past four years has been won twice by the Win- 
ston-Salem high scliool and twice by the Durham high 
school. A trophy cup will be awarded the school win- 
ning the championship this year, as usual. The final 
game for the State championship will be played in 
Bynum Gymnasium early in March.—FE. R. R. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING UNION 
ARKED interest and keen enthusiasm are being 
manifested by the high schools of the State in 

the seventh annual contest of the High School Debat- 
ing Union, the first preliminaries of which will be held 
on April 4th. ; 

One hundred and eighty-five high schools have en- 
rolled for a State-wide debate on the question of Com- 
pulsory Military Training. ‘These schools have been 
grouped in triangles for the triangular debates on 
\pril 4th. 
4th will be grouped for a second triangular series on 
April 25th. 
second preliminary will send their debaters to com- 
pete at the University on May Ist and 2nd in the final 
contest for the Aycock Memorial Cup. 


The schools winning their debates on April 


The schools winning both debates in this 


For seven years the spring debates of the High 
School Debating Union have held an important place 
in the life of a great many of the high schools of the 
State, and the contests of the Union have stimulated 2 
keen interest in the affairs of citizenship all over the 
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on 


State. 


under the auspices of the Bureau of Extension of the 


The High School Debating Union is conducted 


University and the Dialectic and Philanthropic Lit- 
erary Societies. m 

The schools which have enrolled for this year’s 
contest are as follows: 

Concord, Granite Falls, Churchland, Wilson, Oak 
Hill, Goldsboro, Nashville, East Bend, Grover, An- 
gier, Sand Hill, Glade Valley, Red Oak, Shelby, East 
Durham, Tarboro, Liberty, Yanceyville, Mt. Airy, 
Washington, Wilkesboro, Pikeville, Burlington, Beth- 
lotla, Lillington, 
Old Fort, Stearns, Crouse, Canton, Severn, Stony 
Point, Greenville, Wakelon, Shady Grove, Stantons- 
burg, Greensboro, Elizabeth City, Rocky Mount, 
Ahoskie, Durham, Kinston, Enfield, South Mills, Roa- 
noke Rapids, Wendeil, Almond, Wentworth, Row- 
Institute, Falkland, 

Cherryville, 
Belhaven, 


el, Rockingham, Scotts, Belmont, 


land, “Washington Carthage, 
Salisbury, High 


Mount Olive, Stanley, 


Teachey, Louisburg, 
Hillsboro, 
Jamestown, Dover, Walnut Cove, Dixie, Creedmoor, 


High Shoals, Jackson Springs, Stony Creek, Eden- 


Point, 


ton, Craven Farm Life, Advance, Jackson, Taylors- 
ville, Pinnacle, Troutman, Poplar Branch, Clarkton, 
Wise, Nebo, 
Asheville, Denver, Manteo, Hamlet, Falling Creek, 
Statesville, Selma, Grifton, Chadbourn, 
Milton, Charlotte, Trinity, Lowe’s Grove, Southport, 
Dallas, 


son, Morganton, 


Leaksville, Biltmore, Lucama, Sylva, 


Seaboard, 
Fremont, Pineville, King’s Mountain, Dob- 
Candler, Chapel Hill, 
Lumberton, Fairmont, Asheboro, Bethel Hill, Cam- 
eron, Matthews, Cornelius, Macclesfield, Bailey, At- 
lantic, Oxford, Seven Springs, Windsor, Middleburg, 
Huntersville, Mount Holly, Godwin, Siler City, South 
Buffalo, Guilford, Four Oaks, Mt. Gilead, Snead’s 
Ferry, St. Paul, Vass, Stem, Cary, Knap of Reeds, 
Laurinburg, Merry Oaks, Brevard Institute, Aber- 
Hertford, Rutherford- 
ton, Mills River, Bessemer City, Courtney, Snow Hill, 
Bain Academy, Waynesville, Cool Spring, Smithfield, 
Clemmons, 


Gastonia, 


deen, Kenansville, Tarboro, 


Norwood, Monroe, Saluda Seminary, 
Newton, Ayden, Weldon, Wadesboro, Kenly, Elise, 
Wingate, 


E.R. R. 


Sanford, Winston-Salem, Henderson. — 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 


T the annual meeting ot the Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools, held in Nashville, Tenn., Janu- 
ary 9-10, thirty-two North Carolina High Schools 
were accredited for the current year. Two schools 
were dropped from the list, and three new ones were 
added. The two schools dropped were Fleet School, 


at Flat Rock, and the Henderson High School. The 
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Fleet School has suspended work permanently, and 
the Henderson High School failed to make its annual 
report. Hendersonville, Tarboro, and Smithfield high 
A complete list of the 
North arolina schools accredited by the Commission 


schools were added to the list. 


is as follows: 


LOCATION AND NAME OF SCHOOL 


Asheville : 
Asheville School 
3ingham School 
City High School 
Normal and Collegiate Institute 
St. Genevieve’s Academy 
Chapel Hill: 
High School 
Charlotte : 
City High School 
Horner Military School 
Durham: 
City High School 
Trinity Park School 
Edenton: 
High School 
Elizabeth City: 
High School 
Goldsboro: 
High School 
Greensboro: 
High School 
Greenville : 
High School 
Hendersonville : 
Fassifern 
Blue Ridge School for Boys 
City High School 
Kinston : 
High 
Laurinburg: 
High 
Hill: 
Mars 
Monroe: 
High 
Oak Ridge: 
Oak Ridge Institute 
Raleigh : 
High School 
Rocky Mount: 
High School 
Rutherfordton: 
Westminster School 
Tarboro: 
High 
Smithfield : 
High 
Wilmington : 
High 
Wilson: 
High School 
Winston-Salem: 
City High School 
Salem Academy 


Scho | 
School 
Mars 


Hill College 


School 


School 
School 


School 


SOME IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 


The Commission passed several important resolu- 
tions regarding the accrediting of schools, among 
which are the following: 


1. No school will be accredited hereafter that does not 
require fifteen units for graduation. 

2. A school hereafter applying for accredited relations 
must present records of its graduates for a period of two 
years prior to the date of its application. 

3. The qualifications for teachers of academic subjects will 
be increased in the year 1920-’21 to include professional train- 
ing or one year of successful teaching experience. 

4. Beginning with 1920-'21, no school will be granted ac- 
credited relations until one year after its application has 
been approved by the State committee and the central com- 
mittee of the Commission. 

5. Hereafter, no school will be granted accredited relations 
unless it has a library of at least 500 well selected volumes, 
not counting duplicates, reports, government bulletins, etc. 
All schools now on the list will be asked to comply with this 
requirement as early as possible. 


The next meeting of the Commission will be held at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, October 30-31, 1919. 





MATH TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


HE regular mid-winter meeting of the Associa- 

tion of Teachers of Secondary Mathematics, 
held at the Normal College, Greensboro, N. C., Febru- 
ary 7th and 8th, was attended by a large number of 
high school and college teachers of the State. 

Dr. David Eugene Smith, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, was the principal 
speaker. Dr. Smith’s work in the field of elementary 
mathematics is well known to all teachers of the sub- 
ject throughout the country. His lectures before the 
Association were inspiring and instructive. 

The illustrated lecture Friday night on “The Ori- 
gins and Development of Mathematics” gave to every 
teacher a new feeling of pride and enthusiasm for 
the subject. The pleasing and simple way in which 
Dr. Smith unfolded for his hearers the growth of 
this time honored subject, made a lasting impression. 
Few men have made so careful a study of the histor- 
ical settings of mathematics as has Dr. Smith. His 
statement that, “The history of mathematics is the 
history of civilization,” has far more significance 
than one is inclined to give it at first. The portraits 
and character sketches of the forefathers of mathe- 
matics seemed to give the subject a more human back- 
ground than‘is commonly thought of in connection 
with the subject. 

“A Comparative Study of European and American 
Methods of Teaching Mathematics” was Dr. Smith’s 
subject Saturday morning. This was of particular 
interest because of the speaker’s intimate knowledge 
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of the subject, gained by years of close observation 
both in this country and in Europe. For the sake of 
approaching the subject in an open-minded spirit the 
names of countries were omitted. 

In two points the comparison seemed to be favor- 
able for the American schools, namely, the physical 
equipment, and the “big brother” spirit between 
teacher and pupil, instead of the “school-master” 
spirit. The work is taken more seriously by the stu- 
dents in the European schools. 
are ten months or longer. 


Their school terms 
The students are more 
alert and responsive to the work at hand. The text- 
book is used as a dictionary or reference book, the 
theory growing out of the needs for it, and teacher 
and student working together to develop it. More 
practical and more difficult problems are solved than 
in the American schools. However, they still retain 
such topics as inverse proportion, compound propor- 
tion, greatest common divisor, and recurring deci- 
mals, whereas these topics have become almost obso- 
lete in our schools. 

In the sixth grade their work in mathematics in- 
cludes a considerable amount of out-door measure- 
ments. This work is followed in the 7th grade by 
construction work in geometry. A good foundation 
is thus laid for the study of formal geometry. 
this scheme of 


Under 
student comes to 
study formal geometry, he brings a wide knowledge 
of the general facts and terms to be used. His mind 
is free to play upon the logical arrangements of the 
facts. As against this natural development of the 


work, when a 


subject, we are endeavoring to give formal geometry 
in one year with very little or no preliminary train- 
ing for the study of the subject. The writer is of the 
opinion that the argument is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the European schools on this point. 

\ round-table discussion followed: “How Can We 
Revise Our Methods of Teaching and Subject Matter 
in High School and College Mathematics ?” 
cussion was led by Dr. Smith. 


This dis- 
The salient point was 
Dr. Smith thought that the 
colleges could to an advantage adopt a course for 
freshmen in “unified mathematics.” ’ 


“Unified Mathematics.” 


The loss in quality 
of work would more than be compensated for in the 
students’ ability to correlate his mathematics. “iss 
Strong, of the Normal College, seemed to express the 
feeling of the teachers present by saying that a “uni- 
fied mathematics” was desirable and would find its 
way when suitable texts were provided. 

Prof. Mustard, of the University, formerly of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company’s teaching staff, gave 
a brief outline of how mathematics is taught in the 
Westinghouse Company. No text-book is used; the 
subject is made to grow out of the problems which 


arise in the shop. In this way a student gets the 
feeling that mathematics is necessary and useful. This 
idea of the laboratory method of growing the subject 
right before the students’ eyes interested the teachers. 
The fact that such a scheme works, signifies that it 
has merit. 

At the Saturday afternoon session Miss Maria 
Graham, of the East Carolina Teacher Training 
School, gave an interesting paper on “Methods of In- 
troducing a Claim to Algebra.” Miss Graham’s paper 
can best be characterized by her happy illustration of 
how minus multiplied by minus gives plus. “Three 
laborers move to town, each capable of earning two 
dollars per day, the town is $6.00 better off each day 
(3 &* 2=—6). The three laborers move away and the 
town is $6.00 poorer each day (—3 xk 2=— —6). 
Three vagrants move to town and each consumes $2.00 
per day, the town is $6.00 poorer each day 
(+3 x —2——6). But the vagrants move away 
and the town is $6.00 better off 
(—3x —2=6).” 

Miss Irene Templeton, of the Normal College, gave 
a paper on the “Slide Rule.” She described the con- 
struction and use of this useful little calculator. This 
“guessing stick,” as it is sometimes called, is useful 
in making a rapid check. 
terest in logarithms. 


each day 





It never fails to arouse in- 


The round-table discussions on “College Entrance 
Requirements,” led by Dr. A. W. Hobbs, of the Uni- 
versity, grew in interest. The “bone of contention” 
seemed to be solid geometry and its place in the 
schools. The discussion was “called off on account 
of darkness,” the high school teachers hoping the col- 
lege teachers would carry the bone off with them and 
vice versa. 

At the business meeting thirty new names were 
added to the roll of members. The following officers 
were elected: Miss Cora Strong, State Normal Col- 
lege, President; Miss Frances F. Harper, Atlantic 
Christian College, first Vice-President; Miss Birdie 
McKinney, Wilson High School, second Vice-Presi- 
dent ; J. E. Allen, Warrenton High School, third Vice- 
President; Miss Maria Graham, East Carolina 
Teacher Training School, Greenville, Recording Sec- 
retary; W. W. Rankin, Jr., of the University, Perma- 
nent Secretary and Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee—W. W. RANKIN, Jr., Department of Mathe- 
matics. 


THE N. C. CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


HE North Carolina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice, which held its seventh annual session in 
Raleigh, February 13-15, centered its attention espe- 
cially on child welfare in its various aspects—child 
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labor, compulsory school attendance, juvenile courts, 
the hygienic and sanitary condition of schools, medical 
inspection of school children, better salaries for teach- 
ers to insure more competent instruction, an ortho- 
paedic hospital, etc. The conference passed strong 
resolutions directing the attention of the State at 
large to many matters vitally affecting our whole 
civic and social order. The resolutions that follow 
are worthy of the prayerful attention of every patri- 
otic citizen of North Carolina: 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

The North Carolina State Conference for Social Service, 
meeting in its seventh annual session in Raleigh, rejoices 
first of all in the almost astounding advance of public senti- 
ment during this seven-year period concerning all the issues 
engaging the attention of this conference. 

Meeting at a time when the General Assembly of the State 
is in session, we wish to express the gratification and pride 
felt by all progressive citizens of the State in the large place 
it has given to questions of child welfare and social progress. 
[he Governor of the State deserves the thanks of our people 
for the emphasis he has laid upon these matters. Our Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting just after the people of State by 
more than 100,000 majority had declared for a larger educa- 
tional opportunity for childhood, has fittingly concerned it- 
self with other features of child welfare, including 

PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION 

\ square deal for the illegitimate child; the examination 
of all school children to detect physical defects; compulsory 
attendance, which Governor Bickett has wisely recommended 
should cover the entire school term; larger salaries for 
teachers to insure competent training for North Carolina 
childhood; a crusade against diseases which means a vicious 
inheritance for childhood; the establishment of juvenil 
courts to the end that children may be corrected and reformed 
rather than merely punished; a strongly, properly enforced 
child labor law as represented by the pending Connor-Saund- 
ers bill, so that North Carolina may no longer be shamed by 
its backwardness with regard to the child in industry; re- 
quiring sanitary privies in our cities and in connection with 
every public school in the State; the establishment of public 
welfare boards in each county; the early opening of the 
North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital. 

I. We wish to give our hearty endorsement to all the prin- 
ciples just mentioned and to the measures now before the 
legislature designed to give them effect. 

SOCIAL SERVICE FOR ALL 

II. We also rejoice in the prospective passage of the Lever 
3ill by Congress which would provide for each county a pub- 
lic health nurse to do for the people in health matters much 
the same sort of work which county and home demonstra- 
tion agents now do in matters of agricultural progress, and 
we urge on North Carolina Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to support this bill and to work for the proposed 
$50,000,000 appropriation to supplement the public school 
funds of the several states. 

III. We plead for a recognition of the fact that there is 
just as large oppoftunity for social service in enriching the 
lives of our normal population as in extending to the defic- 
ient, dependent and delinquent. We urge increased attention 





to the encouragement of all forms of intellectual progress, 
library and lecture extension, city planning, public recreation, 
music, art, and more beauty in all its forms for our rural and 
urban communities. 

IV. We congratulate the General Assembly upon its evi- 
dent purpose to reform our present system of taxation. No 
organization like our conference, concerned with the moral 
welfare of our people, can fail to note the moral menace to 
our citizenship involved in the present system of taxation 
with its shameless inequalities and the attendant evasions and 
falsehoods, corrupting the civic life of our people to a dan- 
gerous degree. 

GENERAL, RESOLUTIONS 


V. We deplore the recent outbreaks of mob violence in 
this State. Illiteracy and lynching have been two of the 
worst blots upon the good name of the South and now that 
we are freeing ourselves from illiteracy, we earnestly urge 
our law makers, judges, and all good citizens to interest 
themselves in removing the curse of lynching also. 

VI. In connection with our demand for a genuine child 
labor law whose enforcement will not discredit the State, we 
recognize the need for guarding against excessive child labor 
in rural industry by increasing our compulsory attendance 
term. 

VIII. We note with pleasure the interest shown by our 
State Commissioner of Public Welfare and the superintend- 
ents of our hospitals for the insane in plans for the preven- 
tion of mental diseases, the establishment of mental clinics, 
and the better follow-up care of discharged patients. 


N. C. CONFERENCE ON SEX HYGIENE 


N important conference on sex education in the 

high schools was held in Raleigh on February 
14-15, under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the U. S. Public Health Service. The first 
session on Friday evening was held jointly with the 
N. C. Conference for Social Service. On Saturday 
morning the Conference was addressed by Dr. Win- 
field Scott Hall, Professor of Physiology in North- 
western University, who is a national authority on sex 


hygiene; by Dr. Delia Dixon Carroll, Professor of’ 


Physiology in Meredith College; by Mr. E. F. Van- 
Buskirk, Assistant Educational Director of the U. S. 
Health Service; Mr. H. P. Coor, Interstate Boys’ 
Secretary, Charlotte, and others. 

The subject of Dr. Hall’s notable address was 
“What Should be the General Nature of Sex Instruc- 
tion in High School?” He advocates the beginning 
of systematic sex instruction in the first year of the 
high school as a part of the general science course. 
The scientific principles of air, water, and food in 
their relation to health would follow. Thence the 
course would naturally lead to instruction in physi- 
ology, the origin of living forms, with some atten- 
tion to venereal diseases. Finally would come sex 
hygiene, heredity, the breeding of plants and animals, 
and eugenics. “If sex instruction can be given in 
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this way, after thirty years or so, parents will have 
the information [which he maintains they now lack] 
to give their children,” said the speaker; and he con- 
tinued: “But care should be taken that the instruction 
be given in an ideal way, or the whole plan will fall 
to the ground.” 

The following resolutions passed by the conference 
are worthy of the serious and reverent consideration 
of every school superintendent, high school principal 
and teacher in the land: 


RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, the development of ideals of physical fitness is 
essential to the better conservation of national vigor and 
must include knowledge of the principal facts of sex; and 

Whereas, extensive inquiries show that young people are 
not receiving sex information from wholesome sources, but 
for the most part from companions, and that the results of 
this information are generally harmful; and 

KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY 

Whereas, a knowledge of the principal facts of sex and of 
right ideals is essential to an intelligent understanding of the 
fight against venereal diseases; and 

Whereas, a background of accurate knowledge and rever- 
ent attitude of mind is essential to a normal interpretation 
of sex problems: 

Therefore, be it resolved that sex education should be 
included in the high school programs of the United States, 
and that in working out the place of sex education in the 
high school the following principles be recognized: 

SUGGESTED COURSES 

1. That sex education be given its normal place in relation 
to physical education, biology, physiology, hygiene, general 
science and such other subjects in which it has a rational 
place. 

2. That it is desirable that such essential matters as repro- 
duction in a few typical forms of plants and animals, ele- 
mentary facts concerning ductless glands, including sex 
glands, the true significance of physiological changes occurring 
during puberty and adolescence, the main facts concerning 
the cause, manner of spreading and possible results of gonor- 
rhea and syphilis, and the fundamental facts concerning 
heredity, be taught during the first year of high school. 

3. That the courses in physical training, biology, physi- 
ology, hygiene or general science throughout the four vears 
of high school, and especially during the last three years, 
should make definite provision for continuing the program. 

4. That as soon as properly prepared teachers are avail- 
able a course in domestic science for girls in either the junior 
or senior year be provided, which will include a study of 
home nursing and sanitation, maternity and care of the baby. 

5. That as soon as properly prepared teachers are avail- 
able a corresponding course for junior and senior boys be 
provided. 

WANT TEACHERS 

Be it further resolved that the universities, colleges and 
normal schools be urged to prepare teachers who will be 
equipped to present the facts and ideals of sex in their re- 
lation to the subjects taught in secondary schools as previous- 
ly outlined. 

Be it also resolved that the United Public Health Service 


‘tation. 


and the United States Bureau of Education be requested to 
appoint a committee which will 

1. Co-operate with other organizations for the purpose of 
making the work in sex education effective and which will 

2. Prepare a manual to assist administrative officials and 
teachers in providing for courses as above suggested. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL RECITATION 
(Continued from Page 77) 


is made and its use demonstrated, the campaigns of 
Cesar are plotted on the map and advances noted 
lesson by lesson, illustrations are made or sought of 
“rostra,” etc., etc. The shipwreck in Vergil or the 
tragedy of Dido, are written up as for newspaper re- 
porting. Cicero’s invective is made the occasion of a 
sharp editorial by the morning paper in Rome which 
is commented upon editorially by the evening papers. 
The sand-table, drawing board, blackboard, historical 
pageants and dramatizations are too familiar to need 
more than passing comment. Out of class situations 
should be called the human situations; out of the 
vague and hazy past should emerge the everliving 
present. Out of the class discussion, more or less 
uncertain, should emerge some clear-cut, sharply-de- 
fined, concrete illustrations of the bit of knowledge 
which the teacher has tried to impart in the class reci- 
So, and only so, does the class recitation re- 
veal and project education as life. Study, knowledge, 
truth, lives and is made real to the young adventurer. 





But it is bad business about the German nobility. 
All constitutions, even the very best, can help us not 
at all, until the whole system of nobility is destroyed 
to the last root. It is not to be settled by 
annulling the privileges of the nobility by laws voted, 
sanctioned, and promulgated. This has been done in 
many places, and yet the nobility still controls there. 

-HEINE (in 1832). , 





. has never 
On the 
one hand, it has been resorted to by great numbers 


The profession of school keeping . 
had an equal chance with its competitors. 


whose only object was to make a little money out of it 
and then abandon it; and, on the other, its true disci- 
ples, those who might have been and should have been 
its leaders, have been lured and seduced away from it 
by all, the more splendid prizes of life—Horacre 
MANN. 





To send an uneducated child into the world is in- 
jurious to the rest of mankind; it is little better than 
to turn out a mad dog or a wild beast into the streets. 
—PALEY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MAKING UP LOST TIME 


ARIOUS devices and plans have been suggested 

and followed by which to make up the time lost 
this year through the epidemic of influenza. 
cases the school officials have resorted to a longer day 
and six-days-a-week program. In 
directed to look well to their 
methods and to intensify their work. In still other 
cases certain school activities as debating, athletics, 
exhibitions, and the like have been done away with, 
the time thus saved being utilized to teach the “funda- 
mental subjects.” 

Deer River, Minn., adopted the plan of dividing 
the amount of work usually done in six days into five 
Those pupils who could do the work well in 
five days received the week’s credit. The others had 
to come to school on Saturday and complete the work. 


In some 


other cases the 


teachers have been 


lessons. 


At the Holly High School (Colo.), changes were 
made in the calendar year and the length of the school 
day ; teacher-judgment concerning successful work is 
to be based on individual rather than on class work; 
the children are to be taught better habits of study 


with emphasis on punctuality and regularity of attend- 


ance ; the school activities are to go on as usual; home 
study with conservation of energy and co-operation 
of school and home is to be emphasized. 

It all seems to be a case of “take your choice.” Per- 
haps the net result will be to teach the value of inten- 
sive effort and to make us look more to our method 
than to the length of our recitation period. 


ill wind that blows nobody good.”—L. A. W. 


“It’s an 


THE SUPERVISION OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


HE first three articles in the February number 

of the American School Board Journal discuss in 
a stimulating and though-provoking manner different 
phases of school supervision. 

The time is upon us when we must think straight 
about the function, duties, powers, and privileges of 
the supervisor of schools. How do these phases of 
this work differ in the country systems from the city 
Who what these functions, 
etc., are? Who shall measure the results of 
How shall these results be determined? 
What is the relation of the supervisor to the superin- 
tendent on the oné hand and to the teachers on the 
other? 


systems ? determines 
duties, 


supervision ? 


The January number of School Review also carries 
an article on the Supervision of High School Teach- 


ing. The movement toward extending the super- 
visory idea grows rapidly. Can the principal of the 
high school supervise the work of the teachers ? Ought 
there to be a district supervisor to help guide high 
school instruction? On what basis shall high school 
teaching be evaluated? What is and what is not good 
method in high school teaching? 

The problem of supervision is bristling with all 
manner of questions to which satisfactory answers 
are not yet available. Discussion is rife and the ar- 
ticles now appearing in our professional magazines are 
worth careful reading —L. A. W. 


A SCHOOL FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD 

HE board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 

has started a new movement in school adminis- 
tration. It has inaugurated a “School for the School 
Board.” The purpose of the school is to inform the 
school board regularly as to what is being done in the 
schools and to have that information given by the 
heads of departments. What a chance for the heads 
of departments and teachers in the Minneapolis 
schools? This is surely a forward step and may well 
be imitated —L. A. W. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO COLLEGE 


NE interesting outgrowth of the war as affecting 
secondary schools and colleges is illustrated by 
the announcement from Columbia University (N. Y. 
City), to the effect that this institution is definitely 
committed to the plan of admitting students to its 
courses on the basis of the intelligence tests as used 


in the U. S. Army. The student’s learning will still 
be measured by. his school record. The psychology 
tests will be used to determine the student’s intelli- 
gence, i. e., his ability to do college work in a college 
way. Besides this a record of the student’s physical 
condition will be secured. 

The University of Virginia used a modification of 
this plan last year in admitting its students to the 
S. A. T. C. No announcement is forthcoming at 
present as to whether it purposes to continue the 
plan now the S. A. T. C. has been demobilized. 

The experiment is worth watching very closely. For 
some years now both colleges and secondary schools 
have thought there should be some other way of de- 
termining whether or not a student is able to pursue 
college courses than by the written examination or 
certificate method and both on the subject-matter 
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basis. Perhaps here is the way out of our difficulties. 


—L. A. W. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF MIDDLE WEST AND 
SOUTH TO MEET IN ATLANTA 
HE following self-explanatory letter is going 
out to the classical teachers of the South: 
To the Classical School of the South: 

We have an unusual opportunity in the coming meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, in 
Atlanta, April 10-12. The invitation to Atlanta was extended 
by the Mayor of Atlanta, the Governor of Georgia, the Chan- 
‘ellor of Emeory University, the President of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, the President of the Georgia State School of Tech- 
nology, the Chamber of Commerce, and by other local or- 
ganizations. Atlanta is a great Southern city, and we are 
assured of a cordial welcome. We are writing to invite and 
urge you to meet with us in Atlanta. If you are not a mem- 
ber of the Association, we want you to be there anyway. 

This is the first time the association has met in the South- 
ast. We must use this opportunity and rally to Atlanta in 
full numbers. Extend this invitation to all your friends who 
ire interested in the classics, whether teachers or not. 

The program will be a good one. Many prominent teach- 
rs will be present, men of whom you have heard and whom 
you will like to know personally. Several of the speakers 
are from other lines of work, some are prominent business 
men, but firm friends of the classics. There will be a special 
program on the teaching of Latin in the high schools and 
1ormal schools. It is understood, however, that the program 
will not be overcrowded this year and full time will be given 
to free discussion of the various topics. 

This invitation to you is very urgent. We really want to 

» in Atlanta every teacher of Latin and Greek in the entire 
South. A day or two spent with your fellow-teachers will 
help you and them, and at the same time strengthen the cause 
in which we are all working, that of real education. We 
hope to see you in Atlanta at this meeting, April 10-12. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos1aH B. Game, Florida State College for Women 
Cuaries E. Littie, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
*. L. Green, University of South Carolina 
’, D. Hooper, University of Georgia 
. K. Turner, Emory University 
’, B. Sarroip, University of Alabama 
. W. Minpen, University of Mississippi 
GrorcE Howe, University of North Carolina 
C. W. Peprier, Trinity College 
Epwarp A. Becutet, Tulane University 
February 19, 1919. 





There can be no successful experiment in democracy 
where free education for all does not prevail. And 
the converse is true—where there is a strong public 
school system, democracy will surely take root. The 
progress of education marks the progress of demo- 
cratic ideals and principles, that is to say, of self-gov- 
ernment.—CHaArLES H. BRENT. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PUPIL-TEACHER TRAINING 
4 IN SOUTH AFRICA 
(Continued from Page 79) 

ers who in the majority of cases remain professionally 
in a blind alley. This is one of the worst features of 
our pupil-teacher system. 
it surely can be overcome. 

Teachers selected to superintend pupil-teacher 
studies are entitled to remuneration as follows: for 
each indentured (registered) pupil-teacher making a 
first grade in the final examination, $25, and for each 
pupil-teacher of second grade standing, $20. No 
bonus is given in training schools or in high schools 
where a method-master or mistress is regularly em- 
ployed. 


With wise administration 


In some cases a small bonus is paid upon 
promise of the pupil to teach or refund the money to 
the government—an obligation not always lived up to. 

Persons who have gained the T. 3 certificate may 
become teachers in any of the lower grades of the 
Cape schools. Ability and experience insure regular 
annual increases of salary. Starting on the lowest 
rung of the professional ladder, a T. 3 teacher draws 
$500 for the first year. Continuing in elementary 
grade work the salary rises to $950 in fifteen years. 
Farm-school teachers get $300 and free board and 
lodging for the first year. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The system must be regarded as a makeshift. It is 
cheaper than any other system if you think merely in 
terms of government budgets. But if you think in 
terms of opportunities lost to children and the country 
as a whole the.system is most expensive. The teach- 
ers have gained their professional training on too 
low a plane. 

Still, for the present at any rate, it is the only work- 
able scheme. However inadequate the training may 
be in many cases, the fact remains that hundreds of 
trained teachers are made available every year to po- 
sitions in town elementary and in rural schools. In 
that it successfully meets a definite situation and sup- 
plies an immediate demand, the system must be con- 
sidered a success. 

Some way must, however, be found to enable pupil 
teachers to gain entrance to the universities and the 
normal schools, if they so desire. 

In a word, the pupil-teacher system is a sine qua non 
at the present time, and probably will be for a quarter 
or half a century to come. It is merely a tentative 
solution of the problem. From now on every effort 
must be made not only to improve the system as a 
whole, but also to be ready with a more satisfactory 
scheme when the time for such an improvement seems 
to have come. 
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“There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry!” 


She had broken her heart—the same little girl who had broken her 
doll so many, many years before—and Riley's words of cheer and comfort, 
"There, little girl, don’t cry!" tell, at once, what Riley has meant to the 


world. 


His is the great, warm heart we turn to in trouble. 
The strong soul that could bear the troubles 


that brings joy and comfort. 


His is the spirit ] 


of a world, and never flinch under his own. A home which has no Riley 


is a house without flowers. 


JAMES 
WHITCOMB 


Few cold statues are built for him, but 
magnificent monuments that distribute good- 
ness and gladness as he distributes them in his 
stories and story poems. ‘They are building 


RILEY 


playgrounds and hospitals in his memory. 


And in his memory, too, we have made a 
beautiful set of his work—the work that to 
your soul is as a window to a house. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the 
publishers of Mark Twain, and said that they would be glad 
to reduce their royalty, so that we could place his works in the 
homes of all those who loved him. So we are able to make 
this complete set of all Riley's works, in 10 volumes, contain- 
ing over 1,000 titles—for the. present—at a price we can pass 


on to you. Only one edition of Riley's complete works has 


Don’t Miss it. 
Set on Approval To-day 


HARPER & BROTHERS -_ =- 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


been made up to now—and that sold from $125 to $1,750 
Yet you can have your set for less than one-fifth the 
lowest price made before. And they are full of beautiful illus- 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy and others—some in full 
color—some in two colors—and some in black and white. 
The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper 
& Brothers give you a rare opportunity. 


a set. 


Send the Coupon Without Money for Your 


| Harper & Brothers H.8.J.--2-19 
45 Franklin Square, New York ' 
Please send me the complete works of | 
James Whitcomb Riley, in 10 volumes, | 
bound in rich cloth, stamped in gold, fully 
illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy | 
and Ethel Franklin Betts. 1 may keep 
this set for 10 days for examination and | 
return it to you, at your expense, if 1 do 
not want it. If 1 keep the books | will re- 
mit $1.50 a month for 13 months. 








